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Quick Operation in the Emergency 
30 seconds and the gas is shut off—Avoidance of accident demands 
speed such as this—Goodman Safety Stopper gives it. 


Twenty years of reliable service in all parts of the world sta 
of every stopper. 


GOLD MEDAL — pp SILVER MEDAL 


San Francisco, 1915 St. Louis, 1904 






































GOODMAN STOPPER 


One accident would cost you more than five sets of stoppers held in 
readiness more than a year. Many sizes are made to meet the demand 
of every size pipe. If you have never used Goodman’s, send for one on 
thirty days’ trial. Do it now. 


ES nain OR 


Patrick Goodman, Sole Owner 


133d St. and Alexander Ave., New York City 
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NOTE:— 


This advertisement is only to keep 
you reminded of the 


U. G. IL. Vertical Retorts 


The best system of coal carbonization 
in America today 

















Figures prove this and the guarantees of 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CO., Philadelphia 
Back it up 
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TWO PLANTS OPERATING 


6,000,000 Cubic Feet Daily 
under Construction 








Advantages: 


Low First Cost 
Minimum of Labor 














Twelve-Hour Carbonization 
Two Eight-Hour Shifts 
‘Low Maintenance 

Highest Efficiency 
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Coke and Coal Impossible Fuels in Japanning 
and Oil is Equally Unsatisfactory 


Many Hundreds of Japanning Ovens Converted to Gas Each Year—Economy in 
Running in Series 


By GILBERT C. SHADWELL 


The term, “ japanning,” refers principally to the cov- 
ering of wood or metal with a coat of black varnish, 
which is hardened by baking in an oven. The process 
as used to-day can be regarded as a step between paint- 
ing and porcelain enameling. 

After the application has been made, it must be baked 
on, and the baking is usually accomplished in an oven, 
the temperature of which is maintained at from 160 to 
500 deg. Fahr., depending on the kind of japan used, 
the material to be treated and the time required to be 
taken in accomplishing the work. 

Sometimes japan-baking (or more commonly, japan- 
ning) ovens are direct heated, others are indirect, with 
the fuel source supplied in the same housing as the 
oven proper, but the fire or flue gases not coming into 
contact with the work. (See article in AMERICAN GAs 
ENGINEERING JOURNAL, August 25, page 169.) 

Again it is occasionally necessary or at least desir- 
able to have the ovens heated externally. 


OPERATING IN SERIES 


This particular method will be referred to later in 
particular detail. It may, however, be mentioned here 
that it consists usually in blowing heated air into a 
series of ovens and allowing the resultant air to be car- 
ried off to each succeeding oven in order to utilize as 
much as possible of the available heat capacity of the 
warm air. 

In cases where a series of ovens is employed a gen- 
eral high efficiency is obtained, especially when gas, 
properly controlled, is employed. 

When recommending the sale of ovens for japanning, 
whatever their system of heat supply, it should be rec- 
ommended that they be operated in a series of four or 
more, so as to be used in the following order: (1) 
Baking, (2) Warming up, (3) Loading up, (4) 
Unloading. 





FIG. 1. SERIES OF JAPANNING OVENS EQUIPPED WITH FAN 
LAST TO CIVI? HIGHER TEMPERATURE AND SPEED 


It can, of course, readily be seen that three instead of 
four ovens can quite easily accomplish this cycle. 

It is, however, most inefficient to attempt to carry out 
a large amount of work throughout all stages of the 
cycle mentioned in one oven. You heat up the oven. 
Then you open up the doors in order to place the 
japanned product inside. Then when another batch is 
ready the doors are again opened and the thing is 
repeated until the oven is “ loaded,” during which time 
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FIG. 2. BURNER EMPLOYED WHERE BLAST IS REQUIRED 


the oven has cooled down continually and at least 50 
per cent. of the useful heat has been wasted. 

The principle is the same, therefore, whatever kind 
of parts are to be treated and the same principle may be 
applied to lacquered goods and many other baked prod- 
ucts, which will be considered in a later discussion. 


VARIETY IN JAPANS 


Regarding the nature of “ japans,” there are very 
many kinds, almost all of which consist of a modi- 
fied varnish, with a fairly highly volatile filler, which is 
driven off when heat is applied. They have to be baked 
at various temperatures, from 150 to 500 deg. Fahr. 
roughly, and the time taken for the work is from fif- 
teen minutes to four or five hours, depending on the 
temperature required, the weight of material per charge, 
the construction and adaptation of the oven, the nature 
of the japan and the method of handling the product. A 
common japan for sheet metal or “tin” products is 
made in the following proportions : 


Asphaltum 
Boiled linseed oil 
Burnt umber 


all of which must be heated well until mixed, then 
cooled and turpentine added until of proper thinness 
(depending on the use to which it is to be put). A for- 
mula for black japan for leather goods, such as harness, 
etc., consists of the following materials in the approxi- 
mate proportions named: 


Burnt umber 
RR EE Rp Pe Oa Wr ee 2 oz. 
RE Re Pee ees. aor es 2 pts. 


When this is made the asphaltum is heated and a 
certain amount of the boiled linseed oil is added, after- 
wards the burnt umber ground in oil is added together 
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with the remainder of the oil. It is then thoroughly 
mixed, then cooled and finally thinned with turpentine. 


PROVISION AGAINST EXPLOSIONS OF TURPENTINE 
FUMES 


It is the fumes from the turpentine given off which 
are liable to cause an explosion and which generally 
necessitate the use of an indirect-heated oven. 

The action of japanning consists of two operations, 
one thermal and the other chemical. The solvent keeps 
the material liquid until it has an opportunity to spread 
or flow evenly over the surface to be covered, where- 
upon it evaporates, leaving a smooth viscous covering. 
This is a physical process and is brought about by the 
application of heat. The material left after the solvent 
has evaporated must be changed from a viscous to an 
elastic solid. This must be accomplished by oxidation, 
the action being speeded up to give the material a more 
complete solidification by high temperatures. This con- 
stitutes the chemical process. 

It is here that the important difference between dry- 
ing and baking exists. 


METHODS OF APPLYING 


The application of japan depends on the product, 
the quality of japan and other factors, but may in gen- 
eral be classified under the following headings: 

Spraying, 
Dipping, 
Tumbling, 


Hand or mechanical brushing. 

The method of spraying is very common in modern 
practice. The sprayer is usually of the air-brush type 
familiar to readers. It atomizes the japan by air pres- 
sure so that the spray falls uniformly on the article to 
be treated. Whole automobile bodies with fenders, 
wheels, etc., as well as furniture and endless other 
goods are treated in this way. Any surplus japan is 
caught in a trough, filtered and again utilized. 

The application of any coating of japan by dipping in 
a tank is not quite so satisfactory, but can usually be 
adopted in the treatment of rather small pieces. 

Tumbling is a satisfactory method for coating but- 
tons, fasteners, pins, etc., as it ensures a heavy adhesion 
of the japan to the goods to be treated. 

The barrel is merely a tank which either oscillates to 
and fro on an axis near the base, or it may be made to 
rotate about a point some two-thirds the way down 
from the top. Other tumblers operate on a principle 
similar to rotating tinning furnaces. 

Very little japan work is done with a brush. It is 
too dear, too uneven and too slow. A camel hair brush 
may be used when the japan must be applied by the 
brush method, but such method is usually only resorted 
to in’ the case of small lots of parts or where an air 
spray or other method would be too expensive in first 
cost to warrant. the better installation. 

Time is an essential in baking japanned goods in spite 
of claims to the contrary. 

Some such claims would appear to be exceedingly 
extravagant in which connection I quote from a recent 
issue of the Brass World on electrical japan baking: 

“Some great strides have been made in shortening 
the time of japanning operations in the last few years. 
Formerly 5 to 9 hours were allowed to complete the 
baking operation which is now being done in from 30 
minutes to one hour. Even better speeds are antici- 
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pated, and, in fact, at the present time laboratory tests 
have produced perfectly baked japan in 10 minutes. 
Here the heat is generated electrically within the part 
to be japanned, which is not the commercial electric 
japanning.” 

It is not to be doubted that greater speed can be 
obtained if the heat be generated within the japanned 
parts, but who would want to do it? Just as well might 
we roast a chicken by internal heat. 


; Use or Hovusinec 

Commercially, it is necessary to use a housing what- 
ever the fuel source, the insulation depending on the 
factors enumerated in the previous article alluded to. 
This housing we term an oven which must be heated 
up either by direct or indirect heat. In the article re- 
ferred to above only atmospheric-heated ovens were 
mentioned. However, greater speed, higher temperature 
or the need for the concentration of combustion space 
into small limits demand blast operation very fre- 
quently. <A series of ovens equipped in this way is 
shown in Fig. 1. In this case fan blast of about 2 oz. 
air pressure is used. The gas manifold will be used at 
the foot of the ovens and the air line at the top. 

The ovens shown are direct-fired, and this is common 
practice even with blast burner equipment where the 
temperature of operation is low, but with higher tem- 
peratures indirect heat with radiators such as those 
shown in Fig. 2 are employed where blast is required. 
Such radiators are employed on a large scale in the con- 
version of ovens to gas. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 

The same object is achieved without a blast where 
atmospheric gas pressure is employed by means of a 
radiator. A special form of atmospheric radiator is 
shown in Fig. 3, which may be employed in cases where 
indirect heat is required but where blast is not nec- 
essary. 

The control of temperatures in japanning is most 
essential, especially where it is desired to secure uni- 
form production of duplicate parts. 

It is for this reason that coal or other uncontrollable 
fuels are most unsatisfactory. Gas is a most easily 
controlled fuel. Automatic control of gas ovens is 
easily taken care of by means of a thermostatic regu- 
lator of which there are many types on the market. In 
most designs the operation depends upon the different 
relative expansion and contraction of two substances, 
this difference being communicated to levers which 
operate the gas control. In dual control (gas and air) 
systems either a distinct modification of this system 
must be used or else an electrically operated control 
has to be employed. In an electric control system in 
common use the thermostat consists of a capillary tube 
in the form of a thermometer which actuates a con- 
tractor through a relay which will turn down the gas 
element when the requisite temperature has been 
reached. When the temperature falls a few degrees 
the heat is again increased, so that if the design of 
thermostat is good the temperature maintained in the 
oven will be exceedingly uniform. 

The type of thermostat mentioned is constructed 
somewhat on the principle of the aneroid barometer, 
except that it has a circular bulb some Io or 20 ft. long 
which contains the expansion fluid. 

It is false economy to purchase a cheap oven. This 
is a fact which cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
Radiation and ventilation losses must be reduced as 
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much as possible so as to conserve as much of the heat 
as is practical for actual work. 

Air cells asbestos and similar materials are good 
insulations for japan ovens. It has little mass and 


therefore a low capacity for heat absorption—far lower 


than brick or similar substances. 

Steel has a thermal conductivity of about 1,800 times 
that of air-cell asbestos, so that a steel rod % in. diam- 
eter and 6 in. long would conduct about as much heat 
as a square foot of asbestos 6 in. thick. 


VENTILATION OF OVENS 


As regards the ventilation of japan-baking ovens 
evenness of heat throughout the oven may necessitate 
special placing of the sources of heat or even one or 
more fans at the roof. Moreover, there must be a cir- 
culation of fresh air, especially at the start, so that no 





FIG. 3. SPECIAL FORM OF ATMOSPHERIC RADIATOR USED 
WHERE INDIRECT HEAT IS REQUIRED 


explosive mixture can be formed. At the same time 
over-ventilation must be avoided, as this means undue 
heat losses. 

An average figure gives 10,000 to 14,000 cu. ft. of 
free air (at the start) per gallon of japan actually 
baked. 

So far, only stationary ovens have been considered, 
but those of the conveyor type must not be forgotten. 
Continuous work is all-important in most operations 
and needs consideration even if ovens of the stationary 
type are employed. Previously in this article the writer 
emphasized the need in this connection of using one 
oven baking, one loading and one unloading at least 
in order to conserve as much time as possible. 

In some cases such ovens may have doors at both 
ends with overhead or surface rails for trucks. In this 
way the material can be let in, in one or more truck 
loads at a time per track and run out at the back of 
the oven when the work is completed. 

With this type one charge is baking in the oven while 
a second is being loaded. When the first japan coat is 
baked, the conveyor is started moving the baked pieces 
out of the discharging end of the oven and the newly 
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dipped pieces are brought into the baking chamber the 
first lot had vacated. These ovens are usually built 
either double or triple, depending on whether two or 
three coat work is desired. This type of oven conserves 
the heat better than the ordinary stationary type. With 
a baking temperature of about 450 deg. Fahr. a new 
charge can be brought into the oven without the tem- 
perature dropping much below 300 deg. Fahr., while in 
the ordinary box type the temperature must necessarily 
drop to a point where the operator can enter the oven 
to remove the baked pieces. 

The continuous conveyor type oven consists usually 
of a long inclosure through which the work is passed 
on a slow-moving conveying apparatus, and if desired 
all handling can be eliminated by installing apparatus 
for loading and unloading the conveyor automatically. 
The heating of this oven has been worked out carefully, 
in most cases the heaters being arranged within the dif- 
ferent sections of the inclosure so that the incoming 
work is brought up to its final baking temperature by 
steps. Usually no heating units are installed in the first 
section, and when this is the case the hot baked work is 
brought out of the oven in such a way as to give up 
a good share of its stored-up heat to the cold incoming 
work. It is interesting to note that for the same amount 
of energy consumed as high as three times the amount 
of work has been gotten out of the conveyor oven as 
out of the stationary type. 

As previously mentioned, indirect heated ovens will 
practically eliminate any danger of an explosion by 
reason ofan explosive mixture of air and the volatile 
materials given off by the japan being formed. In any 
case an “ explosive door” at the top of a japan oven is 
sometimes desirable, as an explosion is occasionally pos- 
sible (although extremely rare) even with indirect heat. 
Two kinds of fires are possible. When pieces freshly 
dipped with japan are placed in an oven there is apt to 
be what is called a secondary dip when the heat is first 
applied. This waste japan will accumulate on the floor 
of the oven and bake, the deposit being increased with 
each successive charge until a thick, porous crust of 
baked japan has been formed, which, when heated from 
500 to 600 deg. Fahr., in the presence of oxygen will 
ignite spontaneously. If this burning were confined to 
the oven floor it would be harmless, but if it reaches the 
freshly japanned work quite a disastrous fire might 
result. When the volatiles given off by the japan strike 
a surface with a temperature lower than their own they 
will condense and form a deposit on this surface, the 
flues of the oven naturally gathering most of the con- 
densed volatile. This deposit may ignite spontaneously, 
back-firing into the oven, or the flues may become 
clogged so that proper ventilation is cut off and an 
explosive mixture left within the oven. 


InpUstTRY A LARGE ONE 

Such temperatures as 500 deg. Fahr. or 600 deg. 
Fahr. are seldom reached in practice, and even so, a 
good maker of ovens arranges matters in such a way 
that an explosion is almost an impossibility, even mak- 
ing explosion doors practically unnecessary. 

The japanning industry is a very large one. It is not 
only an absolutely legitimate field for gas, but gas has 
been the great intermediary which has made up-to-date 
japanning as satisfactory as it now is. 

Many hundreds of ovens are being converted to gas 
every year. Coal and coke are impossible fuel where 
japanning is concerned and oil is equally unsatisfactory. 
The gas man must not be slow to capitalize this fact. 
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Stopping and Restarting a Gas 
orks 


Angers (France) Company Keeps Supply in Mains During 
Shut-Down—100 Miles of Distribution Lines Involved 


The following description of a 7-day shut down of 
the gas works at Angers, France, due to coal shortage, 
was a feature of the recent meeting of the Société Tech- 
nique du Gaz en France. 

The supply of gas was stopped simultaneously with 
the cessation of carbonization; customers being given 
two days’ notice by proclamation by the municipal 
authorities and in the Press. 

The plant consists of eight batteries of horizontal 
retorts, 20 ft. in length, heated on the Lachomette re- 
cuperative system, and producing about 159,000 
cu. ft. of gas per day. The hydraulic mains were in- 
dependently connected to the pipes from the retorts, 
each by a flap-valve with outside screw adjustment. 
On the completion of the carbonization of the charge, the 
hydraulic mains were completely filled with water, and 
the valves closed. The coke was kept in the retorts, and 
the latter left sealed. The dampers for the primary and 
secondary air were closed, and that for the chimney of 
the furnace bench was lowered. The furnaces were 
then maintained at a much lower degree of heat by sup- 
plying them with coke in quantity about half that em- 
ployed in full working. At the time of the stoppage the 
gasholders contained about 353,000 cu. ft. of gas. The 
inlet valves were left open so as to maintain a free pas- 
sage from the scrubbers, washers, and other works plant. 
The opportunity was taken to clean the two works 
meters thoroughly, and to renew the material in a large 
purifier, which was then left open. 


90,000 PoPULATION SERVED 


The town pipes, to a total length of 93 miles, are 
supplied by a works main of 534 in. diameter, which 
encircles the chief part of the town; the whole supply 


system having a capacity of about 42,400 cu. ft. The 
average difference of level between the works and the 
higher part of the system is 82 ft. The districts served 
by the works include a low-lying quarter, on the banks 
of the Maine, of 20,000 population ; the principal quar- 
ter, of 40,000 inhabitants, on the slope of a hill; and a 
higher district, of 30,000 population. The latter is 
supplied with gas by six smaller branches from the 
chief main. 

As it was seen that the stoppage would be for a short 
period, and in view of the comparatively large quantity 
of gas in the holders, the inlet valves from the works 
were not closed. Efforts were made to maintain a 
pressure of 1-1oth in. at the lowest point of the system. 
A recording manometer was fixed there, and the daily 
records used to follow the fluctuations in pressure. 
While this pressure was kept up at the lowest point, the 
manometers in the highest part of the system registered 
10-10ths to 11-10ths. 

Consumers had been requested to close the taps 
attached to all burners and meters ; but the consumption 
of gas by those in the highest quarter gave rise to fur- 
ther loss from the mains, which was estimated at 42,400 
to 53,000 cu. ft. per day. On the sixth day of stoppage 
it was found that the manometer in the lowest part of 
the system had registered the occurrence of 4-10th in. 
vacuum during two hours. In view of this disquieting 
observation, and of the continued use of gas in defiance 
of the explicit prohibition, it was decided to resume 
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working on the following day on the strength of the 
delivery of a very inferior consignment of coal. 


WorKs STARTED Up AGAIN WitTHOUT ACCIDENT 


In starting work again, the primary-air dampers were 
first opened ; then those of the secondary air. The gases 
ignited at the burners without accident. The normal 
temperature of the furnaces was obtained only after 
48 hours. The water in the hydraulic mains was 
brought back to its usual level, the gas-valves were 
epened, and ordinary working re-started. The purifier 
and one of the works meters, referred to above, were 
taken into use 36 hours later. 

Consumers were advised of the resumption of opera- 
tions by a widely distributed notice, which was issued 
for the purpose of indicating the means to be taken for 
the avoidance of accidents. All the burners used in 
the public lighting service had been carefully closed 
before the stoppage. About one-fourth of these, in 
different parts of the town, were re-lighted during the 
night preceding the re-starting, after having slightly 
increased the pressure at the works. The resumption 
of the supply of private consumers was attended with 
no ill-effects, except that the consumption on the first 
day was less than one-third of the normal—probably as 
the result of fear of accidents against which customers 
had been cautioned. 





Customer Ownership as a Means 
of Improving Public Relations 


William H. Hodge Discusses the Advantages of Having 
the Customer as a Financial Partner 
in the Public Utility 

Good public relations are essential in the operation of 
municipal itilities, because every utility requires per- 
mission from the municipality to use the streets and 
alleys, explained William H. Hodge, publicity manager 
of H. M. Byllesby & Company, in his paper on “ The 
Customer as a Financial Partner in a Public Utility,” 
presented at the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration at Harvard University. The streets and alleys 
are used for economy—to enable the delivery of the 
product at the cheapest price. If electric, gas, tele- 
phone and traction organizations, publicly or privately 
owned, had to buy private rights of way in congested 
cities, the cost of service would prohibit use by the 
consumer. 

The nature of the service demands the use of public 
thoroughfares for the convenience and economy of the 
public, and there is, at present, no alternative. 

Even by using the streets and alleys the cost of dis- 
tributing systems (consisting of mains, cables, pole lines, 
wire and track) is highly expensive, composing a large 
proportion of the total cost of the necessary equipment. 

These two fundamentals in public utility operation 
are principally responsible for a commercial law—name- 
ly, that one plant serving all the customers possible to 
obtain can do far cheaper and better than two outfits 
of equipment dividing the possible business, because in 
the latter the investment is doubled without compensa- 
ting usefulness. 

While the gas utility is more than 100 years old, elec- 
tricity, telephones and street railways have only about 
thirty-five years of history behind them. All four are 
now necessities to urban life. One can hardly imagine 
modern existence without them. No city could com- 
pete with other cities minus these conveniences. 

From these three facts inherent in the operation of 
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municipal utilities spring the sources of public irritation 
and make the utilities particularly vulnerable to the pub- 
lic will, viz.: (1) The necessity for a franchise or per- 
mit; (2) The necessity of monopolistic operation; (3) 
the necessity of the public for the services rendered. 


CORPORATE OWNERSHIP A DELIBERATE AMERICAN 
POLicy 

The administration of electric and gas utilities (and in 
a different sense telephone and electric railways) is not 
an art ora science. It is essentially a commercial under- 
taking—in plain language, a business composed of 
manufacturing, selling and distribution. 

In this country 95 per cent of the electric light and 
power business, and very nearly all of the gas, telephone 
and electric railway business, are conducted by privately 
owned companies. 

The utilities are so owned and operated because it 
has been the deliberate policy of the state that they 
should be so owned and operated. Every statute relat- 
ing to franchises and the creation of regulatory com- 
missions and powers and every judicial decision inter- 
preting such statutes, has further validated this policy. 

As a democracy the development of public utilities, 
like the development of other industries, was left to in- 
dividuals and the association of individuals into corpo- 
rations. It was generally believed that the conduct of 
business enterprises was incompatible with a democratic 
state—that efficiency in business undertakings must 
come either through individual responsibility or initia- 
tive or possibly through an autocratic State. 


Lack oF INITIATIVE IN MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT 

If the United States had waited for the municipalities 
to originate and develop electricity, gas, telephones and 
traction, our cities might be getting along without them 
to-day. With the exception of gas, these utilities are 
peculiarly American in their evolution. They required 
inventive ability, rare mechanical skill, financial hardi- 
hood and a wonderful degree of business initiative to 
create them as practical industrial realities. 

Up to the present, about the last place a sagacious 
man with a new commercial idea or machine would seek 
encouragement in a democratic state would be from the 
state. Democratic states (and cities) apparently were 
not made for the purpose of exploiting inventions, or for 
turning the uses of electricity to account any more than 
they were founded to originate styles in millinery, to 
manufacture automobiles or to prospect for minerals. 
Their purpose was to give the people, and all the people, 
a chance to do these and similar things if they had the 
imagination and the energy and the nerve. 

I am not attempting to pass on the wisdom of the atti- 
tude of the American state towards public utilities. but 
simply want to make plain that public utilities are for the 
most part operated by corporations in this country be- 
cause this is what was absolutely required for their de- 
velopment and precisely what the great majority of the 
people wanted. 


PROBLEMS CLARIFIED BY REGULATION 


Public ownership in this country operates under arti- 
ficial conditions which must sooner or later break down 
under the strain. It is impossible with our governmental 
forms and political mechanism to apply business meth- 
ods to municipal operation. Without high-class, prompt 
and vigorous business methods these industries cannot 
be successful. Either the customers or the taxpayers 
suffer and many times both are losers. 
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Agitations against public utilities with the avowed 
purpose of reducing their rates, establishing public own- 
ership or placing obstacles in their development, are 
familiar political routine in the average American city. 

Despite these continuous and bitter assaults and their 
appeals to class prejudice and despite the actual estab- 
lishment of a few ambitious municipal enterprises, the 
utilities have sturdily resisted the pressure and have 
steadily increased their usefulness over greater geo- 
graphical areas, while at the same time sharply reducing 
the charges for service. 

With the coming of State regulation, inaugurated by 
Massachusetts in 1885, and, since ten years ago, followed 
by the majority of States, many of the controversies 
hampering utilities have been clarified. Substantial ben- 
efits have been conferred to the public and the service 
companies, and the financing of utilities has entered 
upon a more conservative and less speculative period. 

The real security of the private operation of utilities, 
however, must rest on a far deeper and firmer founda- 
tion than that offered by legislative and commission 
enactments. It must come from a conviction by the ma- 
jority of the people that it is to their own best interests 
to leave these business enterprises to private initiative, 
adequately regulated by the state, rather than to turn 
them over to the municipal governments. 


THE CAUSES OF NON-RESIDENT OWNERSHIP 


When communities are new and in the formative stage 
they have gladly encouraged the construction of public 
utilities by granting liberal franchises. They did this 
primarily as a matter of self-interest. In the first place, 


they needed the utilities for their own necessities and 
to attract population and industries—to grow and to use 
the increase of property values, as no other single indus- 


try contributes anything like so much to social values as 
a public utility. Secondly, these new communities had 
neither capital nor credit for the investment, and they 
naturally turned to private enterprise willing to cast lots 
and risk capital with them on exceedingly uncertain 
results. 

In the case of old established cities private enterprise 
was encouraged because (except gas) the utilities were 
novelties with their commercial future problematical, 
and it was deemed hazardous to risk public funds in 
experimental undertakings. 

Even in small places the amount of money required 
to construct a public utility is too great, the turn over of 
capital too slow and the prospective returns too small to 
encourage the capitalist or promoter to undertake indi- 
vidually. It followed that stock companies were formed 
to build the properties, and as the demands for capital 
multiplied loans were made by issuing bonds secured by 
mortgages. 

In the older cities the original companies usually were 
composed of residents ; in the newer settlements of out- 
siders looking for commercial opportunities ; but in both 
cases largely by men unfamiliar with the business. The 
early mechanical development of electric, telephone and 
street railways was chaotic in the multiplicity of inven- 
tions and the supercession of methods and apparatus by 
those of superior technical and economical possibilities. 

Every revolutionary development meant the discard- 
ing of costly property and the investment of new capital, 
much of it before the use of the product produced suffi- 
cient revenue to justify the first outlay. Conversely, the 
commercial development outran the mechanical equip- 
ment, once the latter had settled into something re- 
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sembling permanency, and unexpected demands ap- 
peared for money for larger plants. 

Except in the great cities where surplus investment 
capital existed, the twin problems of efficient technical 
and commercial management and financing of equip- 
ments and extensions, were too formidable to be worked 
out locally. Capital and directing ability had to be 
brought from outside. The investment banking houses 
capable of providing funds and the managing-engineer- 
ing firms capable of designing, constructing and operat- 
ing the plants were both called upon for vital service. 

In this way the operating control and the ownership 
of a large proportion of public utilities passed into the 
hands of non-residents. 


MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
PANIES 

Investment bankers would not undertake to market 
the securities of the companies unless skilled direction 
of the properties was assured. Skilled direction could 
be obtained for the lesser properties, for the most part, 
only by combining the requirements of a number of 
properties in engineering-managing associations, thus 
in turn enabling these associations to retain the com- 
petent specialists necessary to the business. 

Another development was the utility holding company 
by means of which the credit and earning power of the 
utilities operating in lesser cities were grouped in a large 
concern, whose securities were made familiar in tlte in- 
vestment markets, thereby facilitating financing on more 
advantageous terms than possible to the individual com- 
panies. 

In some cases operating control was retained by resi- 
dents of the communities served, but the great bulk of 
the outstanding securities was sold to widely scattered 
investors. Other properties issued stock and bonds to 
equipment manufacturing concerns in payment for ma- 
chinery, etc. Frequently such utility companies upon 
sustaining adversities turned the entire business over to 
the manufacturing company or its subsidiaries. 


AND Ho.pInG Com- 


INTER-COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Within the past ten or fifteen years the utilities have 
entered upon a period characterized by interurban, intra- 
state and interstate development, whereby communities 
large and small have been grouped into convenient and 
economic service units. The remarkable cheapening of 
electricity, through manufacture by the steam turbine, 
the development of water powers and the perfection of 
trarfsmission apparatus, caused concentration of produc- 
tion in large, centrally located plants. The product was 
distributed over wide areas to cities, towns and villages 
at a much lower cost than it could be made in power 
houses serving individual municipalities. Street rail- 
ways extended their lines to neighboring places and then 
to distant cities. Artificial gas plants, also, found high 
pressure transmission practicable over considerable dis- 
tances and a great increase took place in natural gas 
production and distribution throughout whole states. 
The telephone, almost from the beginning a means of 
intercity communication, reached a development where 
it became not only interstate but transcontinental. 

The interconnecting tendency of utility development, 
by no means completed, conforms with the distinct trend 
of modern economics, wherein the outstanding features, 
to some observers, are the industrial specialization, the 
interdependence of social, financial and industrial units, 
and large, centrally controlled organizations. It has in- 
creased rather than diminished non-resident ownership. 
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FINANCING A CARDINAL FUNCTION 

With a public utility as with an individual, the price 
of welfare is forfeited by failure to discharge the plain 
obligations to its environment. <A utility corporation 
that does not adequately serve its field is inviting dis- 
aster. Its property and business will be taken from it 
by one of several methods—competition, bankruptcy or 
condemnation. When a company is shut off from a 
supply of new capital to properly serve its territory com- 
mercial paralysis follows in due course. 

Public utilities in growing communities demand an 
annual supply of new capital for extensions, additions 
and improvements over and beyond the replacement 
reserves derived from earnings. They are compelled to 
finance these construction requirements from time to 
time and may be said therefore to be continually “ ask- 
ing for more” capital. In some communities the cus- 
tomer investment eventually may be looked to normally 
for supplying all of this capital; in other communities a 
large proportion of the new capital will have to come 
from outside for many years. 

Companies compelled to raise capital through the sale 
of securities in the broad investment markets find their 
position strengthened when they are able to point out 
that they have a considerable number of home security 
holders. It is a recommendation of popular good stand- 
ing recognized by bankers and professional investors. 
No customer of a utility company will place his money 
in its custody unless he really likes the company and has 
confidence in its stability. 

A good sized list of local shareholders has a definitely 
favorable bearing on the cost of money for utility finan- 
cing. It facilitates the sale of the corporation’s securities 
anywhere. 


How THE Price oF Capita AFFECTS RATE SCHEDULES 

The lower the cost of money to the utility, the greater 
becomes the opportunity for still further reductions in 
the service rate schedules. Capital charges in utility 
properties form a much larger proportion of the total 
expenses than they do in merchandising and manufac- 
turing. The ratio of investment cost to revenue earned 
is far higher in public utilities because of the costly 
character of the plant. Where a merchant or manu- 
facturer turns over his whole capital investment several 
times a year in his gross annual business, the utility is 
able, under good circumstances, to do so but once in 
from four to eight years. 

It is of course axiomatic that the financial return 
which it is necessary for a corporation to pay on a 
security in order to obtain capital decreases as the de- 
mand for the security advances. 

Everything helping to cheapen the cost of capital to 
utilities is a most effective step toward cheapening the 
selling cost of the product, since capital charges absorb 
approximately one-half of the gross earnings of such 
companies. 

It follows that when the securities of a company are 
offered to the public, a powerful lever, operating on 
sound economic principles, is placed in the hands of the 
people for operation toward reducing the price of the 
service. 


FAvoRABLE PuBLIc SENTIMENT MEANS CHEAPER 
FINANCING 
If customer ownership succeeds in making financing 
cheaper and easier for the corporations it will assuredly 
help the companies in maintaining minimum prices to 
the consumer. 
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It is no secret that utility corporations, as a class, have 
had to pay higher prices for capital in the past than the 
stability and earning power of the business, as such, 
fairly warranted. For the last fifteen years, at least, 
the high cost of capital has not been due to misappre- 
hension of the possibilities for development. It is 
directly attributable to the fear of oppressive agitation 
leading to radical legislation, excessive taxes and muni- 
cipal ownership. 

Assuming that customer-ownership brings the people 
and the corporations in closer harmony and forms a 
veritable bulwark against unfair political treatment there 
can be no doubt that the securities of the utility com- 
panies will press closely on government and municipal 
bonds as premier investments. The difference in the 
interest rate which it is necessary to pay on utility 
bonds contrasted with municipal bonds, already a rather 
narrow margin in favorable instances, will be narrowed 
to a fraction. 

The municipal bond is based on the wishes of the 
majority and secured by taxing power, while the utility 
bond, if customer-ownership is carried to a logical con- 
clusion, will likewise express the wishes of the majority 
of the people and will be secured, not only by an indis- 
pensable property with assured earning power and 
responsible management, but by the personal, self- 
interest of a large number of residents in all walks of 
life. 

Public utility companies have varying degrees of suc- 
cess in getting along well with the public. It is a hard 
task at the best. A service corporation serves a multi- 
tude of masters. Rare judgment and tact, a spirit of 
genuine service far beyond that usually demanded in 
commerce, unfailing courtesy, and non-discrimination 
are required in addition to the fundamentally adequate 
service at reasonable rates. A company must play its 
part in community development and surround itself 
with an atmosphere of fair dealing and good will. 

There are companies in all respects successful in 
pleasing the public under both resident and non-resident 
management, but I believe that a higher degree of 
ability is required from the companies directed from 
outside sources. The fabric of the organization, in the 
latter instance, must have no weak spots and its methods 
must be on a decidedly high plane if it is to withstand 
the critical appraisal of the local public. Realizing this 
fact, the engineering-managing firms have, as a rule, 
practiced operating methods thoroughly sound and ad- 
vanced. 

When a company is owned solely by non-residents the 
agitator usually makes strong capital of the fact. He 
trades upon the thought that the public utility takes 
pecuniary rewards from a community without con- 
tributing wealth to the community, ignoring the direct 
service value of the capital, and the social values at- 
tributable to the utility evidenced by increased property 
values and rents. He calls attention to the interest and 
dividends sent abroad, but fails to explain that the in- 
terest on bonds issued to build a publicly-owned plant 
likewise would be diverted to the widely scattered bond- 
holders. Nevertheless, his argument carries weight, 
and superimposed on many other arguments, is not 
lightly to be considered. 


Pusiicity METHODS AND THEIR LIMITATIONS 
The thought has been advanced frequently that the 
solution of such difficulties would be found through 
educational methods; that the assertions of the agitator 
should be met by an exposition of the facts in advertis- 
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ing and public talks. It is not to be denied that a great 
deal toward securing justice may be accomplished in 
this manner. Public opinion has been won in the in- 
terests of a fair decision many times by the use of 
publicity of a candid and truthful nature. 

The force of an appeal to public opinion seems to 
depend measurably on the public’s general frame of 
mind, rather than upon the particular facts and proba- 
bilities at issue. It often has been found that the preju- 
dices and suspicions of the majority are a controlling 
factor. It has appeared in various cities that the best 
and most logical case, no matter how presented, must 
fail before a deep-seated unfriendliness toward the 
utilities, created through years of hostile impressions 
regarding the business, and in fact all business con- 
ducted on a large scale. Sometimes the utilities lost at 
popular elections only to have their contentions upheld 
by subsequent developments, from which the deduction 
was made that even though the majority knew the com- 
pany was right, it voted against the company to express 
its displeasure with the organization. 

It is the general state of mind of the public that really 
counts, and not so much specific grievances or counter 
wishes. If the people suspect that a company earns ex- 
cessive profits, or believe it does not treat them fairly, 
or is poorly managed, or feels that it had autocratic 
powers, or fails to participate in welfare movements— 
and these thoughts are deep-rooted—educational efforts 
are called upon to do something almost impossible. 

The essential thing is for a company, in the ordinary 
course of its affairs, not only to eliminate all possible 
sources of irritation, but to perform acts of a tangible 
nature expressive of its desire to serve and serve well; 
of its interest in the community; of its desire to be pro- 
gressive and fair and to do its part really creditably at 
all times. 

The company, according to this program, has to carry 
on a train of positive acts calculated to raise it in public 
esteem—to be forever on the lookout to do something 
in a clever way which will meet with the popular ap- 
proval and give the corporation a cordial, human at- 
mosphere, in itself a powerful solvent of many troubles. 
Besides this, is advocated full publicity of earnings to a 
point where this information becomes commonplace, 
and the public mind considers a good financial showing 
a credit to the city and a reward to the company for 
services well performed. 

In practicing the ideals of modern utility management 
and in all controversies going to the people for a verdict, 
the fact of non-resident ownership is an obstacle. It is 
by no means overwhelming, for the American public is 
really fair minded, and hundreds of utilities get along 
fairly well, and some exceptionally well, with non- 
resident ownership. But it is easy to see how a fair 
proportion of home ownership, widely distributed among 
the customers of a company, will immeasurably help 
that company to get a square deal. 


MUNICIPAL PROFIT-SHARING AND MUTUAL COMPANIES 


The partnership with the public idea in public utility 
operation is not new. It was the feature of the Chicago 
street railway settlement in 1907 whereby the city re- 
ceives 55 per cent of the net profits from operation. It 
is the partnership idea which is at the base of all similar 
divisions of net receipts between the utility and muni- 
cipal government. But this form of partnership is too 
remote from the individual—too far dissociated from 
individual risk and reward—to exercise a controlling 
influence on the public mind. The partnership plan, 
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involving the actual investment of money by the in- 
dividual, is decidedly more comprehensive. It enlists 
the positive, actual self interest of every shareholder, 
and it is possible for every productive citizen to be a 
shareholder, if he desires, through the partial payment 
plan. 

In the history of the telephone industry may be found 
many examples of co-operative, mutual and home 
ownership, but this phase is passing with the decline of 
competition in this field and the steady advance of the 
Bell system as a national unit. A great many of the 
original rural telephone lines were built by farmers 
through mutual companies. Independent companies 
were organized in a considerable number of cities and 
were generally financed to a measurable extent by home 
capital. Inasmuch as telephone competition is an 
economic error and destined to failure not a few of 
these independent ventures lost money, and their careers 
on the whole left an aftermath detrimental rather than 
helpful to the movement now discussed. 


INITIAL STEPS ALONG MODERN LINES 


I cannot find that any large, established utility cor- 
poration made a definite effort to bring about a wide 
distribution of its securities among the people it served 
prior to that inaugurated by the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company in California in 1914, although some time 
previous a firm of investment bankers sent a special cir- 
cular to the customers of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, of Chicago, based on these lines. The Pacific 
Gas & Electric Company was effectively supported in 
its endeavors by the Railroad Commission of California, 
whose members favor as large a proportion as possible 
of equity financing—that is, the issue of stock rather 
than bonds—and the absorption of stock in the home 
territory of the issuing corporation. 

Among the great corporations whose stock is owned 
by a large number of shareholders the most conspicuous 
are the United States Steel Company (200,000 share- 
holders), the Pennsylvania Railroad Company (90,coo 
shareholders), and the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company (70,500 shareholders). None has ex- 
erted a special or systematic effort to obtain a multitude 
of shareholders among the public. 

The steel company and the telephone company have 
specially devised plans to encourage the acquirement of 
their stock on advantageous terms by employees through 
small monthly payments, the minimum payment being 
$2 a share a month. Approximately 40,000 employees 
have subscribed for 68,000 shares of Steel Common, and 
48,192 employees of the Bell telephone system have 
contracted for 150,572 shares of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. 

The subject of employee-ownership, although some- 
what allied to customer-ownership, is a distinct and im- 
portant undertaking. 


AN EXAMPLE OF OLD-ESTABLISHED METHODS 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s list of 90,000 share- 
holders has grown of its own accord in the successful 
and splendid conduct of the property during 71 years. 
The letter which President Rea courteously sent me in 
response to an inquiry is so expressive of methods dif- 
ferent from those involved in the customer-ownership 
movement that I am going to quote it in full: 

“ The Pensylvania Railroad Company sells its bonds 
through bankers, and such increases in capital stock as 
have been made, have, of course, been with the right to 
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the then stockholders to subscribe to such increases. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has not under- 
taken, nor officially encouraged, a distribution of its 
stock to its employees, although many of them are stock- 
holders. 

“ The wide distribution of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company’s stock is accounted for, I believe, by the fact 
that the public generally have confidence in the con- 
servative management and financing which has resulted 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company paying reason- 
able dividends to its stockholders ever since it was in- 
corporated in 1846, and to its experienced organization, 
which has provided a high standard of railroad equip- 
ment and a safe and convenient service to its patrons. 
To evidence this confidence, I might state that nearly 
one-half of the 90,000 stockholders of the Pensylvania 
Railroad Company are women, and considerably more 
than half of our stockholders reside in the territory 
served by our lines.” 


SoME RESULTs BY PUBLIC UTILITY COMPANIES 


In 1915 the Northern States Power Company, now 
serving 139 communities with 875,000 population in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin 
and Illinois, and the Baltimore Consolidated Gas & 
Electric Company both undertook a systematic effort to 
sell stock directly to their customers. In 1916 the Utah 
Power & Light Company, with principal offices at Salt 
Lake City, started similar overtures, operating, how- 
ever, through a well-known Salt Lake City investment 
banking firm. All three companies have been rewarded 
with success. 

The Northern States Power Company, March 15, 
1917, had 2,774 local preferred shareholders, represent- 
ing approximately $1,436,000 par value of stock, of 
whom 772 were investing in $187,000 of stock on the 
partial payment plan. The Baltimore Company had 
2,578 customers purchasing $1,706,400 par value of 
stock on the installment plan, in addition to 726 other 
Baltimore shareholders owning $4,000,000 par value of 
stock. The Utah Power & Light Company numbers 
244 residents of the state on its stock books holding 
shares of $1,059,000 par value. The Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company reports that $28,111,015 par value of 
its stock is now held by 4,852 Californians, an increase 
of 3,737 resident shareholders since June 3, 1914. 

The awerage holding of the home shareholders of 
Northern States Power Company is 5.18 shares. Out of 
the 5,019 total stockholders as of January, 1917, 990 
were women. The number of home stockholders now 
exceeds the number of non-resident stockholders. In 
addition to the preferred shareholders, there were 71 
common stockholders in the company’s home territory, 
owning 1,643 shares of stock. 

Employees of the Northern States Power Company 
are welcomed as stockholders, but number only a small 
percentage of the total home shareholders. 


MetTHopDsS OF NORTHERN STATES POWER COMPANY 


With three of the four utility companies named there 
was, prior to direct effort, a considerable amount of 
resident ownership, but the Northern States Power 
Company started with practically no shareholders in the 
territory served. It was a holding company with a num- 
ber of subsidiaries operating under different names. 
The title of the parent concern was not familiar to the 
people in the localities served, the larger ones being 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Stillwater, Faribault and Man- 
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kato in Minnesota; Fargo, Grand Forks and Minot in 
North Dakota; Sioux Falls in South Dakota; Galena, 
Illinois; and Platteville, Wisconsin. 

Northern States Power Company is operated by the 
firm with which I have the honor of being employed 
H. M. Byllesby & Company. I have been familiar with 
its customer-ownership campaign from the beginning 
and will therefore confine what I have’to say about the 
specific methods employed in the customer-ownership 
movement to those followed by that organization. 

Our organization believes in direct methods. We 
seek the quickest and simplest route to reach the people 
when we want to talk to them. Therefore, we bought 
newspaper space and sent out circular letters. We told 
the people that an investment opportunity awaited them 
in one of their public utility properties and we wanted 
them as financial partners. We stated that the company 
was performing important work in the development of 
the city and state, and we desired to have our customers 
share in the reasonable profits following progressive 
management with full consideration for the rights of the 
public. The company’s business and property were 
briefly described and the principal investment merits of 
the 7 per cent preferred stock pointed out. 

We did not stop with the first advertisement and cir- 
cular letter. We have kept on advertising and sending 
out mail matter steadily since June, 1915. Inquiries be- 
gan to come in—I believe there were 135 in Minneapolis 
the first month—and soon it became necessary to employ 
salesmen to handle them. Five salesmen are regularly 
employed and now about 200 new shareholders are 
added to the lists every month. A booklet illustrating 
the principal water powers, steam plants, gas works, 
etc., was printed and circulated. 

The number of people purchasing the stock grows 
steadily as the plan is longer in effect and becomes better 
understood. During the first fifteen months the num- 
ber of investors averaged a trifle less than 100 a month. 
During the past five months the monthly average was 
upward of 200. 

A partial payment plan for purchasing the stock was 
put in operation. Response was slow at the start, but 
gained rapidly as special advertising was devoted to the 
purpose. 


FEATURE OF NORTHERN STATES’ PLAN 


Here are some of the points of the work being carried 
forward by the Northern States Power Company : 

It represents a permanent policy. 

The stock is that of a holding company owning all the 
stock of a Minnesota company of the same name own- 
ing and operating utilities—electric, gas, street railway 
and telephone—in five states. 

Primary effort is put forth to secure the broadest 
possible distribution of stock among the greatest pos- 
sible number of people. 

The plan is carried out to interest and reach the wage 
earner; in other words, the people. 

The partial payment plan in effect is exceedingly sim- 
ple, calling for the deposit of but $5 a share a month. 

The raising of capital for investment in the properties 
is a secondary consideration, the leading object being 
to secure customers and other residents as financial 
partners in the enterprises. 

The preferred stock has full voting rights and the 
owners therefore are entitled to a voice in the affairs of 
the company. 
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INCREASE IN PRICE OF STOCK 


When the preferred stock was first offered the local 
public it was sold at a prite of $87.50 a share. The 
company had no treasury stock for sale and it was neces- 
sary to purchase shares for delivery in the New: York 
and Chicago markets. There has been a steady advance 
in the price of the stock and for some time it has com- 
manded a price close to and above par. In April, 1916, 
the company, which formerly had a piecemeal financial 
structure, consolidated the funded debt of subsidiaries 
and issued $2,000,000 new preferred stock, in all a $28,- 
000,000 transaction. This refinancing was accomplished 
very successfully, the new 5 per cent first mortgage 
bonds being marketed at 96142; ten-year gold notes at 
99 and the preferred stock at 97%. 


Necessarily a company in selling stock to the public 
or to anyone else on an investment basis must represent 
itself to be a prosperous concern. It does not have to 
claim it is infallibly or extraordinarily profitable, but it 
must make plain that it is earning more than enough to 
maintain interest and dividends. To offset erroneous 
conclusions as to its degree of profits it follows that the 
company should point out the necessity of paying in- 
terest and dividends as wages to the capital employed, 
and the imperative demand for a return on the invest- 
ment in order that more capital may be secured as nec- 
essary on the most advantageous terms. Briefly, a 
utility company that endeavors to sell securities is forced 
to wake up and do real educational work. 


ADVERTISING AND SALES COMBINATION NECESSARY 


It is one thing for an enterprise about to be started 
or in an experimental stage to offer its stock to the pub- 
lic for financing purposes, but decidedly different for a 
well-established, successful corporation to encourage 
investment in its securities by the people—to make a 
special effort to interest them by advertising, salesman- 
ship and the partial payment plan. 


A difficulty always encountered is the inability of the 
general public to discriminate between the sound, 
demonstrated investment and hazardous ventures either 
of uncertain legitimacy or dependent upon many un- 
known factors. The ignorance and credulity of the 
public have been widely exploited. There are thousands 
of households where the word “ stock ” is an anathema. 
People have been defrauded through all kinds of hare- 
brained and impossible schemes. There are many who 
confidingly send their money far from home for new, 
rhetorically tempting projects, and persistently ignore 
the good money-making possibilities close at home. 


Time and much advertising effort are required to 
make the public understand the difference between the 
securities of doubtful antecedents, and the shares and 
bonds of stable business properties supplying indis- 
pensable necessities. 

In selling stock to customers, it is the familiar com- 
bination of advertising and personal salesmanship that 
brings success. Advertising will make a certain quantity 
of sales, but not enough. It will, however, keep the 
salesman well supplied with prospects whom he knows 
in advance are interested and who have invited him to 
call. In selling stock to the general public the salesman 
finds that he has to answer a variety of strange ques- 
tions, as well as to supply solid, substantial informatign 
bearing upon the comparative investment value of the 
security which he is vending. 
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Most of us err in overestimating the average intelli- 
gence. Most advertising is too clever. Plain ideas and 
plain language get the best returns. 


FRANK ADVERTISING Brincs Best RETURNS 


The motives influencing people in making investment 
decisions are many. A considerable proportion of the 
prospects are women. It requires a great deal of time, 
patience, tact and good judgment to handle the sales 
work successfully, as well as a knowledge of the subject 
in hand. The time element is the principal handicap 
to the work from a manager’s point of view, as calls 
have to be made to suit the convenience of the prospect 
when he cannot be induced to visit the company’s office. 

Inquiries come from people in every walk of life. 
They include the names of executives, business men, 
doctors, lawyers, clerks, college presidents, saloon 
keepers, school teachers, masseurs, railroad trainmen, 
bankers, housewives, laborers—skilled and unskilled. 
The list is as cosmopokitan as can be imagined. 

The first questions asked by the public when a utility 
company offers financial partnership are: ‘“ What is the 
teal motive of the company? Is it hard up? Can’t it 
get money in the big cities? Why does it come to us 
after having paid no attention to us except to deliver 
service and render bills for many years?” 

Those questions can be met only by frank replies 
based on facts. They are anticipated in the advertising. 
We have found it best to state the foremost object, as 
expressed in one of the recent circulars—‘ We frankly 
seek the partnership of citizens in order to increase 
public friendship and good will, to bring about a con- 


‘ dition wherein the organization will be owned very 


largely by the people whom it serves.” Over and over 
again we have told the public that we desire to advance 
the favorable public opinion already enjoyed and were 
taking this method towards that object. This vosition 
disarms the critic who is apt to declare that he “ sees 
through the scheme,” and that it is designed to obtain 
a new franchise when the existing grant expires. It is 
difficult for such criticism to prevent people from in- 
vesting in the stock in view of the company’s method of 
frank approach. Usually such a critic pronounces the 
plan to be a good one and frequently makes an invest- 
ment. 


OBJECTIONS ENCOUNTERED AMONG PROSPECTS 


Objections to investing are found in the man who 
will not purchase stock in any company unless he has 
a fair-sized or controlling interest ; from those who are 
suspicious that the big fellows will some day “ squeeze 
out ” the little fellow at the latter’s expense; from those 
who have confidence in the present management, but 
fear that some day there may be a reactionary or un- 
scrupulous change. The unreasoning public ownership 
advocate has to be encountered, along with the person 
whose vision is limited and who fails to realize the scope 
and permanency of the business. There is the individual 
who believes that every corporation, regardless of the 
facts, is carrying a big load of watered capitalization. 
It is necessary to reason with the person who thinks 
that a 7 per cent stock should not require any salesman- 
ship at all; that it should be in hot demand at all times, 
although from 7 per cent to 8 per cent is nothing un- 
usual on local investments in the Central Northwest. 
A point which many prospective investors properly raise 

(Continued on page 206) 
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Lead Pouring Ladle May Be Adjusted to 
Pour at Different Angles 


Patent No. 1,228,665; described in Patent Office Gazette, June 
5, 1917, page 98. James H. Griffin, Clay Center, Kan. Filed 
Jan. 13, 1916. Serial No. 71,872. (Cl. 22-86.) 











} 





This ladle is provided with a projecting rim encir- 
cling it to which the handle is attached. This handle is 
adjustable with periphery whereby the angle of the lip 
in relation to the handle may be varied. 





Gas Radiator Provided with Pivoted 
Flue Pipe 

Patent No. 1,225,034; described in Patent Office Gazette, May 
8, 1917, page 374. Charles C. Jessen, Oakland, Cal. Filed Feb. 
3, 1917. Serial No. 146,504. (Cl. 126-91.) 

This gas radiator consists of a radiating sheil with 
an exit in its upper portion. A gas burner is fitted to 
the lower portion of the shell, and a flue pipe is placed 
within the shell. This pipe is open at its lower end to 
the lower portion of the shell interior, and at its uppet 
portion registers with the shell exit. A pivot connec- 
tion suspends this flue pipe, so that when the door is 
«pened the flue pipe will be swung out of registry with 
the shell exit. When the door is closed the flue pipe is 
swung back into registry with the exit. This door is 
placed in the shell to afford access to the burner for 
the purpose of lighting it. 





Hydrocarbon Burner Equipped with Con- 
duit with Flared Mouth 

Patent No. 1,228,376; described in Patent Office Gazette, 
May 29, 1917, page 1607. William H. Thayer, Columbia, S. C. 
Filed Aug. 17, 1916. Serial No. 115,445. (Cl. 67-43.) 

This hydrocarbon burner consists of a generator 
tube and the means for carburetting the gas that is dis- 
charged from the tube. This gas is conducted to a 
flared burner mouth with a fuel conduit placed within 
the mouth. The conduit is provided with an elongated 
znd tapered opening for fuel, this fuel being supplied to 
a burner for heating the generator. 


Gas Heater Provided with a Series of 
Baffle Plates 


Patent No. 1,228,289; described in Patent Office Gazette, 
May 29, 1917, page 1578. Hamilton K. Boyd, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
assignor of one-half to Ernest H. Ohlendorf, Mims, Fla. Filed 
July 14, 1916. Serial No, 109,313. (Cl. 126-88.) 


This gas heater has an upwardly inclined deflecting 
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plate connected to the back and side plates below the 
top plate and a front plate connected to the upper end 
of the deflecting plate, this arrangement forming a heat- 
ing chamber. 

The back plate has an opening near the top and a baf- 
fle plate extending below the opening depends from 
the top plate. A second back plate and a second deflect- 
ing plate is spaced with reference to the former plates 
to provide an air duct for the conducting of cold air 
trom the bottom of the heater. A gas burner is placed 
in front of the second deflecting plate, the deflecting 
plate having registering passages formed at the top for 
the products of combustion to reach the heating cham- 
ber without escaping into the air duct. 





Special Apparatus Designed to Burn Gas 

Patent No. 1,227,829; described in Patent Office Gazette, May 
29, 1917, page 1426. George L. Reichhelm, New Haven, Conn. 
Filed Sept. 4, 1915. Serial No. 48,962. Renewed Apr. 16, 1917. 
Serial No. 162,521. (Cl. 158-109.) 

This process consists in first supplying a combustible 
gaseous mixture, then dividing it into a plurality of 
streams. The velocity of the streams is retarded to 
below the rate of flame propagation by directing them 
towards each other from opposite directions. The mix- 
ture is then ignited at the point of retardation. 





Combination Rehes Provided with 
Removable Gas Burners 
Patent No. 1,227,676; described in Patent Office Gazette, May 
29, 1917, page 1373. Henry H. Sanford, Mansfield, Ohio, as- 
signor to New Method Stove Company, Mansfield, Ohio. Filed 
Mar. 29, 1916. Serial No. 87,640. (Cl. 126-36.) 
















































































In this combination stove the gas burners are inserted 
through openings directly above the oven. The burners 
rest directly above the grate and the oven, so that the 
rsa therefrom is directed above the oven or to the 

ue. 
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Peace Prospects 

It is possible that many in the gas field may be lulled 
by recent events into the belief that peace is not far 
distant. 

The Italian offensive has achieved unexpected results. 
The surge forward of the French and the English on 
the Western front, though slow, has been steady, and 
almost without interruption. The Russians, though 
they waver occasionally, appear fully capable of at least 
being able to endure. The preparations of this country 
progress rapidly. National Guard divisions are being 
ordered to France, others are on their way to training 
camps in this country. The mobilization of the draft 
army is imminent. Thousands of officers have com- 
pleted their periods at the training camps. Other thou- 
sands have taken their places there and are under in- 
struction. The advance guard of the regular army will 
soon be exchanging shots with the enemy. Already, by 
volunteer enlistments, it is several thousands beyond 
authorized strength; thus already in possession of re- 
serves to replace casualties. Naval preparations and 
activity move on apace. 

Of even more direct significance to the American 
gas man are the German gas and water restrictions. 
These speak to him in a language he comprehends most 
clearly. 

At the time the British Director of Munitions pleads 
with the public to consume more gas, the German au- 
thorities compel their public to reduce its consumption. 
In both countries the by-products are essential to the 
manufacture of munitions. The more gas burned the 
greater the supply of explosives. But the enemy coun- 
try deliberately sacrifices this advantage. Why? Scar- 
city of coal. 

The water restrictions, insofar as bathing is con- 
cerned, have given rise to some frivolous and ill-con- 
sidered comment in this country. Our press can under- 
stand the restriction as to hot water, but why should the 
Germans be deprived of the pleasures and hygienic 
advantages of bathing in cold? They forget that while 
there are gravity water supply systems in Germany a 
considerable proportion of the water is pumped. 

These are stern measures and indicate a most acute 
coal shortage. This the gas man knows indicates not 
shortage of resources, but of labor—man power, and 
reveal strikingly the straits the enemy powers are re- 
duced to. 

But peace is not necessarily imminent. It would be 
possible to-morrow, on terms agreeable to Germany, 
but the civilized world dares not accede to such terms, 
and the question is how long it will take to reduce the 
enemy powers to such condition that the terms the al- 
lied democracies must insist upon for their own security 
will be acceptable to them. Eminent authorities agree 
that the German man power cannot withstand a 1918 
offensive, even if Russia drops out. It is possible, 
however, and even probable that it will require that of- 

fensive to complete the task. 
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There will be peace overtures a-plenty. The gas man 
above all others must not be beguiled into semi-inactivity 
because of them. He, pre-eminently, must be ready to be 
called into activity at any moment up to the very last 
moment to supply the basic elements of explosives. 
Almost overnight the British Government reversed its 
request that the gas plants economize coal, by making 
a greater proportion of water gas, because it required 
greater quantities of coal tar. The American gas man 
must be always ready at an instant’s call to meet some 
similar demand from his Government. It may be his 
readiness to serve will not be made use of, but it should 
be existent nevertheless. 





In a Period of Man Shortage Throughout 
the World, Why Duplicating Inspections? 

A year ago we had occasion to endorse in these col- 
umns the contest of the Woodhaven Gas Company 
against paying the salaries of two inspectors on a job 
where even one was unnecessary. 

In the meantime another instance has come up in 
New York City. Possibly there would have been more 
had construction activities been normal. The latest 
instance, that of the New York & Richmond Gas Com- 
pany, parallels in every way that of the Woodhaven 
Company. It is a case of the borough having an 
inspector on the work to look after its interests, and 
the City Department of Water Supply, Gas & Elec- 
tricity having another to look out for its interests. 
Why these duties could not be consolidated were not 
clear to the AMERICAN GAS ENGINEERING JOURNAL 
then and are not now; this being even on the assump- 
tion that each inspector was fully qualified for the task 
assigned to him and that he was efficiently performing 
every duty it required, a situation seldom met with 
indeed. 

Under normal conditions such a waste of human 
effort, and, incidently a utility’s money, would be 
deplorable. At a time like this when the country is 
marshaling every ounce of its man power it is particu- 
larly distressing. 

There are signs that this last instance may lead to 
wholesome reforms in this matter. The gas company 
management has the confidence of its community. Its 
president has won for himself an enviable place in the 
community life. Ranged on his side, in the contest he 
has made against the imposition, are numbered the Pub- 
lic Works Commissioner of the Borough and real estate 
interests. 

If the New York & Richmond Gas Company suc- 
ceeds through the contest it has made in eliminating 
such duplicating inspections in New York City it will 
have rendered a distinct service not only to the various 
gas companies operating in that city, but to the gas 
industry throughout the country as well. 
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Makeshift Construction During a Period 
of High Prices 


We have witnessed in our distribution departments a 
widespread adoption of welded steel pipe on account 
of the present high prices of cast iron. If such action 
had been taken upon the assumption of eventual econ- 
omy through a reduction in unaccounted-for gas, due 
to the welded joint, and despite the concededly short 
life of steel pipe under ground or the high cost of pro- 
tecting it, as against the “ unaccounted-for” through 
the bell and spigot joint, taking into account the long 
life of cast-iron pipe, this journal could offer few objec- 
tions. 

In this case it might be pointed out that if reasonably 
careful supervision is exercised over the caulkers there 
need be very little trouble of this kind with the bell and 
spigot joint. The great question as to this joint as this 
journal sees it is one of having it properly made up; no 
very difficult task if conscientious labor is available to 
do it. 

On the other hand there is no certainty that our steel 
lines will be taken up and replaced promptly at the 
moment they begin to go. In fact it is quite likely they 
will not, and it is possible that excessive leakage at the 
end of their life will go far to nullify the saving, in 
“ unaccounted-for ” made in the beginning. 

The relative merits of cast iron against steel, and 
vice versa, for gas lines are still open to question, with 
the advantage, as the AMERICAN GAS ENGINEERING 
JOURNAL sees it, in favor of cast-iron. We know rela- 
tively what its cost of upkeep will be over long periods 
of years and under an unlimited variety of conditions. 
Steel pipe has not yet stood the test of time under a 
sufficient variety of conditions to enable us to found 
general conclusions. We may theorize as to results, 
but as yet steel pipe is an experiment in the gas busi- 
ness, while within the space of recent months a fore- 
most gas engineer, in open convention, dated the age of 
permanence of the gas industry from the time when 
cast-iron pipe was introduced. 

This, however, is looking at the matter in the broader 
aspect. Dealing with the present we find many com- 
panies digging trenches, laying steel mains—which they 
figure will have to be replaced at a definite time—and 
refilling the trenches; perhaps even tearing up and 
restoring expensive pavement; because the price of 
cast-iron pipe has more than doubled within the past 
three years. Steel, too, has gone up in price, but, on 
account of relative weights, the increase does not figure 
so high in cost per foot laid. 

This is at best a makeshift, and, this journal believes, 
in the long run possibly an expensive makeshift. 

In abnormal times like these we are bound to run 
around in circles to an extent. Nevertheless it will be 
well if we minimize this tendency to the greatest degree 
possible. 
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Customer Ownership as a Means of 
Improving Public Relations 


(Continued from page 202) 


is the marketability of the security ; where and how they 
can sell it and the probable price. Some wish to inspect 
personally the nearby plant and properties; others want 
full information as to the franchise conditions, while 
another cautious class desires to analyze thoroughly the 
exhaustive 50-page annual reports issued by the com- 
pany. 


VALUE OF CRITICISM TO COMPANY 


Now, all of these objections are really opportunities 
for the company to educate and this is an important 
result of the work. The principal mission of the adver- 
tising is to produce inquiries, although it can be used 
also in an effective educational way. The personal talks 
which the salesmen have with prospects (and the term 
salesman is meant to include the managers, except in 
the larger cities) are of value irrespective of actual sales. 
Hundreds of people obtain a new and corrected view 
of the organization and its affairs every month from this 
process. Even socialists and socialist leaders have be- 
come shareholders and embraced the opinion that here 
was one corporation at least that was fair to the people. 

I have made a personal effort to discover undesirable 
effects from the customer-ownership campaign in the 
Northern States Company’s territory entirely without 
success. The managers could cite no untoward in- 
stances. The nearest they came to it was the story of a 
farmer who desired the company to make a long and 
impracticable extension to serve him. He bought a 
share of stock on the theory that the company could not 
refuse a favor to a partner, but unfortunately he en- 
countered the policy of non-discrimination and the equit- 
able standard of practice that all extensions must earn 
carrying charges on the investment. He didn’t get the 
extension but he kept his stock.. 

Shareholders have not developed into busybodies or 
nuisances. They do not seek special rates or become 
careless in the payment of their service bills. Many call 
on the manager to give him information which he needs 
as to public sentiment and matters affecting the com- 
pany. Their interest is welcomed and their advice is 
eagerly sought. Whenever a share or two is sold to a 
person of radical inclinations he is specially impressed 
with the value of his suggestions to the company. The 
radical often has not much in reality to suggest, but any 
shareholder who will volunteer intelligent criticism is 
regarded as valuable. He is genuinely helpful to the 
organization. 

Northern States Power Company is a prosperous and 
growing concern with steadily advancing earnings. 
Dividends are paid on both the preferred and common 
stock at the rate of 7 per cent. Publicity of earnings 
has not harmed the company nor has it been used to stir 
up agitations. Suspicions relative to the company’s 
motives have lessened gradually as the advertising and 
sale of the preferred stock were carried forward month 
after month. 


Wuy PREFERRED STOCK Is ADVOCATED 


It may be asked why the bonds or notes were not 
selected instead of the preferred stock as the particular 
Northern States Power Company security to be recom- 
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mended to the public. The answer is that the favorite 
and established investment in these states is farm mort- 
gages, generally yielding from 6 per cent to 8 per cent, 
and that a public utility security must compete on a 
basis of return. There is, of course, a considerable and 
growing bond market in Minneapolis and St. Paul, but 
this is not true of the smaller cities. Moreover, the 
partnership or profit-sharing idea is wholly consistent 
only with equity ownership—through stock. 

As regards common versus preferred stock, it may be 
stated that the preferred stock has paid full 7 per cent 
dividends since the company was organized in 1909, 
while the common stock was placed on a dividend-pay- 
ing basis in June, 1916. If a customer or any other 
interested citizen desires to buy common stock his order 
is taken, but no sales or advertising effort is directed 
toward this end. There has been, as a matter of fact a 
considerable amount of common stock purchased in 
home territory, invariably, so far as known, by persons 
entirely familiar with security values and competent to 
make what is usually termed a “ business man’s invest- 
ment.” 

The appeal of the 7 per cent preferred stock is to th> 
broad class lying between those who invest in ultra con- 
servative types of securities, such as municipal bonds 
and mortgages, on the one hand, and those willing to 
take risks, who are looking for larger than ordinary 
returns, on the other. 


FEATURES OF PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


If the object of selling stock to customers is to in- 
terest as many people as possible, the partial-payment 
feature is a necessity. This is true particularly in the 
smaller cities and the towns and villages. The demand 
for capital for investment in local enterprises in the 
small cities is as keen as in the large cities. Hustling 
little cities are trying to organize factories and to raise 
money to help secure new industries. Co-operative en- 
terprises have their stock solicitors on the streets and 
citizens with money are besieged to put it in some local 
enterprise that needs capital. These conditions mean 
that a public utility company has to struggle hard for 
local investment in a small place and the fact that out- 
side sources have been furnishing all the capital for the 
public utilities makes the effort more difficult. 

The partial-payment plan is a savings proposition. It 
appeals to the wage earner who is trying to be thrifty, 
but who has never been expected to place money in the 
different local enterprises and has not done so. It will 
interest some who have never put a dollar in a savings 
bank or a building and loan association. A large amount 
of stock in small lots may be sold for cash in good-sized 
cities and to a few well-to-do in small communities, but 
even in the larger centers the partial-payment plan 
reaches out and offers something to the great majority 
to whom investment, dividends and interest are not 
everyday matters. 


Results at the Northern States properties have caused 
H. M. Byllesby & Company to adopt the general policy 
of selling securities in the home territory of the other 
utilities managed wherever it is possible to do so. In 
1916 the San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Con - 
pany issued $144,000 7 per cent preferred stock and 
offered it to the residents of that city. This stock was 
purchased by upwards of 100 residents within a short 
time. Much more of the stock could have been sold 
It was offered on a partial-payment 


were it available. 
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basis as well as for cash. A second issue of $219,000 
preferred stock is now being marketed in San Diego, 
California. 

In Colorado there are now several hundred investors 
in the securities of The Arkansas Valley Railway, Light 
& Power Company, as well as those of other Byllesby 
companies. 

At practically all of the Byllesby properties (serving 
upwards of 327 communities in sixteen states) where it 
has been possible, some progress has been made in sell- 
ing securities to customers. There are a few cities 
where the prevailing rates of investment return are so 
high as to preclude any considerable sale of the securi- 
ties which we have had to offer. One of the securities 
which has been advertised and sold at various properties 
is the 6 per cent gold notes of Standard Gas & Electric 
Company, which owns investments in all of the utilities 
under Byllesby management. 


3ENEFITS TO PUBLIC AND CORPORATIONS 


The benefits to the utility company and the public 
which assuredly will follow a wide distribution of a com- 
pany’s securities among its patrons, warrant the effort 
and initial expense. The objects falling within range 
include the most vital things in the relations between the 
utilities and the people. Achievement will go a long 
way towards solving controversial difficulties which have 
marred these relations in the past. 

Customer ownership is nothing more or less than a 
mutualization of the utilities. It means popular, but not 
municipal, ownership. It will give the consumer of 
utility service a measure of proprietorship in the service 
organization and render to him a share of the profits 
indispensable to any commercial organism which is to 
perform its functions to society progressively and eff- 
ciently. It will make the people financial partners in 
the service companies and at the same time preserve the 
responsibility, initiative and economy of private enter- 
prise. It opens the door in a friendly way to every 
citizen who is able to produce and save a few dollars 
and make him a co-operating friend instead of a sus- 
picious, envious antagonist. 

By merely making the securities of a utility company 
easily available for investment by the local public, an 
act has been performed which gives the public a new 
and favorable impression of the company—one that is 
a considerable asset in itself and productive of friend- 
ship. No one can then complain that he did not have a 
chance to purchase the company’s securities. It pro- 
vides a trenchant answer to those who assert the com- 
pany’s return is too high as compared with the contem- 
poraneous rate earned on local capital. 

Customer ownership will not mean a license of 
excessive profits or indifference service. It will not 
permit a corporation to obtain undue favors from the 
legislative bodies of states and cities. It will not give a 
company political security unless it keeps itself modern 
and efficient. But customer-ownership will establish 
friendly connections with a large number of citizens 
and voters, will share with them the earnings from the 
business and will so modify destructive criticism as to 
approach within reasonable distance of the equation 
which means peace, prosperity and recognition of useful 
service well performed. It'provides a simple and work- 
able means to preserve the needful equilibrium between 
the producer and consumer; the natural and economical 
monopoly and the people. 
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Increase in Lead Production, January 1- 
June 30, 1917, Shown by Midyear Report 


The U. S. Geological Survey has undertaken a mid- 
year canvass of lead production, the results of which 
have just been tabulated by.C. E. Siebenthal. For con- 
venience of comparison half the corresponding quan- 
tities for the 12 months of 1916 are inclosed in brackets. 
The output of domestic desilverized lead, excluding 
desilverized soft lead for the first six months of 1917, 
was 152,231 short tons (158,235), the output of do- 
mestic soft lead, including desilverized soft lead, was 
124,292 tons (117,879), and the output of lead produced 
from foreign ores and bullion was 29,539 tons (9,453). 

The greater part of the increase in lead of foreign 
origin came from Mexico. According to the records 
of the Bureau of Domestic and Foreign Commerce, the 
total lead imported in the first six months of 1917 was 
30,620 tons (17,665), of which 22,507 tons came from 
Mexico (12,099), and 4,569 tons came from Canada 
(3.153). The exports of domestic lead amounted to 
29,241 tons (50,283) and of foreign lead 6,066 tons 
(4,940). The lead used in articles exported with benefit 
of drawback was 3,270 tons (2,585). Thus the total 
exports of lead were 38,577 tons (57,808). Disregard- 
ing stocks, the apparent consumption of lead in this 
country in the six months was 268,952 tons (230,587). 

The production of new antimonial lead was 7,822 
tons (12,019), and of secondary antimonial lead 1,959 
tons (2,065). The output of secondary pig lead by 
regular ore smelters was 7,578 tons (5,548). 

The average outside spot price of lead during the six 
months period was 9.9 cents a pound, as against 6.9 
cents in 1916, 





Heating Powdered Pitch and Coke 
Breeze to Make Briquettes 


Secret of Success is in Bringing Mixture to a Homogeneous 
Substance—First Plant of Kind Installed in Russia 


Coal dust, or slack, has been used for years for con- 
version into briquettes, and the manufacture has be- 
come an important industry. Coke breeze does not, 
however, lend itself readily to briquette manufacture, 
probably on account of its porous nature, which ren- 
ders all briquettes made by way of experiment too 
friable to be handled, even if produced by the same 
inethod and in the same machine in which coal slack is 
made into briquettes, states G. F. Zimmer in an article 
in the Gas World (British). All the experience gained 
in the manufacture of coal briquettes has therefore 
heen of no avail as a guide for the treatment of coke 
breeze. 

The fact that coke breeze is of very low value has 
induced manufacturers to try to discover a profitable 
inethod of utilizing it. The initial experiments in 
briquette making included the admixture of sawdust, 
peat litter, tar, paper chips, or other absorbent matter, 
intended to give more adherence to the finished bri- 
quettes; but all without success, for even with such 
admixtures the briquettes were so brittle that they 
fell to pieces in the grate; not to mention the difficulty 
cf railway transport. 

Coke breeze, like coal slack, should be, in theory, as 
good a fuel as larger coke and coal. It is only owing to 
its finely divided state that it is not suitable as a boiler 
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fuel (although it is now, to a small extent, successfully 
burned under boilers, mixed with coal.) This practi- 
cally worthless material may become a valuable asset 
if it can be successfully converted into briquettes. 

So far as the writer knows, all attempts to make such 
briquettes by a cold process, with an admixture of tar 
of any kind, have been failures. The only satisfactory 
plan is to mix the breeze with finely powdered pitch in 
the proportion of 92 to 8, and heat the mixture to a 
temperature of between 300 deg. and 400 deg. C. A 
mixture of 6 to 8 per cent of finely ground pitch, to 
gether with the breeze, is lifted in an elevator to a 
mixing apparatus in which the powders are thoroughly 
incorporated. Under constant stirring, steam, super- 
heated to 350 deg. C., is admitted into the receptacle. 
This heat is sufficient for the pitch to melt and thor- 
oughly blend with the breeze, and in this state the sub- 
stance enters the press. The warm briquettes, as thev 
leave the press, are sufficiently firm to be handled with 
coke forks, and after cooling they become harder stiil. 
The secret of success is a perfect mixing of the breeze 
with the pitch to a homogeneous substance, instead of 
the employment of a more or less superficial binding 
substance. It is fortunate for gas undertakings that 
in this new process two by-products which are of very 
little market value can, by forming them into briquettes, 
be made an additional source of revenue. 

So far as the writer knows the first plant of this kind 
was installed at the gas works at Riga, Russia, in 1907. 
It showed a profit at the end of the first financial year 
of £900, after deducting all expenses, including capital 
charges. 





Many Varieties of Work Women 
Can Perform Efficiently in 
Illuminating Field 


Leon Gaster Points Out Their Particular Qualifications 
for Maintenance Work, Fittings, Manufacture, 
Canvassing, Etc. 

One field of work which seems to us particularly suited 
to women is to be found in the various forms of service 
covered by the term “ illuminating engineering,” de- 
clares Leon Gaster in an editorial in The /lluminating 
Engineer (British). In a very large section of the 
work, both in the manufacture of lamps and lighting 
appliances and in the distribution and application of 
light, the qualities which women usually possess would 
find an admirable outlet. Their deftness of hand had 
made them indispensable, even before the war, in fac- 
tories devoted to the manufacture of electric lamps and 
incandescent mantles. The work involved in the mak- 
ing of fittings is also very largely of a light character 
which women could do, and the same applies to the 
making of optical instruments. 

When we turn to the wider field of the applications of 
light in practice we find again many opportunities for 
the services of women. They have often gifts of tact 
and personality that render them very suitable for sales- 
manship or for duties which bring them into direct con- 
tact with the consumer. Their services in this direction 
could with advantage be more extensively used by gas 
and electric supply companies as canvassers, lecturers, 
and in the showroom. 

In the case of gas companies, which are concerned 
not only with gas supply but with the maintenance of 
installations, the value of the assistance of women was 
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widely recognized even before the war, and since then 
they have been found equal to the most varied duties. 
Inspection and maintenance are now very largely under- 
taken by women, and the writer can testify to the expert- 
ness and thoroughness which they bring to bear on the 
renewal of mantles and care of chimneys and globes. 
As demonstrators of gas lighting, heating and cooking, 
women of the right type have also done very well. 

In the domestic field they have a unique advantage, 
for it is common knowledge that in the average home 
the lighting conditions are very largely—one might 
almost say invariably—determined by the lady of the 
house. Shades are selected to harmonize with the 
decorations, in general selected by the lady, and lamps 
must be located to suit domestic needs which are essen- 
tially under her supervision. An intelligent woman, 
one may safely say, is in a specially good position to 
appreciate the lighting requirements in a drawing room, 
bedroom, kitchen or any other part of the home. 
Through the services of women, therefore, we find the 
most hopeful means of solving that exceedingly difficult 
problem—the presentation of illuminating engineering 
principles in a form acceptable to the average non- 
technical consumer. 

But the opportunities for women’s services in connec- 
tion with illuminating engineering do not stop here. 
Women already undertake the greater part of instruc- 
tion in elementary and secondary schools, and already 
play a not inconsiderable part in municipal affairs. 
Their services might therefore be enlisted in the work 
of providing proper lighting facilities in schoolrooms. 
Moreover, the very fact of their having so much to do 
with the education of children makes them potent instru- 
ments for moulding the public opinion of the future in 
regard to lighting matters. Already it is the duty of 
teachers in schools to instil in the minds of children 
elementary principles of cleanliness and hygiene. In 
the same way children should be taught early the bene- 
fits of good lighting so that, to the next generation, the 
sight of broken mantles, dust-obscured bulbs and shades, 
and badly situated glaring lights will be as abhorrent 
as an insanitary and ill-kept home. 

The same considerations apply to factories, where 
women already play a great part and will probably exert 
even more influence in the future, as inspectors, welfare 
workers, and superintendents. Similarly in the medical 
profession and in matters of public health women’s in- 
fluence in favor of proper illumination will be strongly 
felt. In all these cases their influnce might be exerted. 

In the case of the more highly educated women, we 
see no reason why they should not be able to do very 
good service as independent lighting experts. It has been 
increasingly recognized of late years that they have op- 
portunities for advising on the choice of furniture and 
decoration, and supervising the fitting up of private 
houses. With their natural gifts in this direction might 
be combined the study of lighting problems. Illuminat- 
ing engineering, after,all, does not involve any technical 
study beyond the grasp of the well-educated woman. 
To a college graduate the recognition of the charac- 
teristic qualities of different types of lamps and reflec- 
ters and the calculations entailed in light-distribution 
would present fio serious difficulties. 

Illuminating engineering, we have often pointed out, 
is not only a matter for the technical expert in lamps 
and lighting appliances. It is an essential element in 
domestic life and a matter vital to the health and well- 
being of the nation as a whole—of equal consequence to 
women and men. 
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Rock Hill (S. C.) Gas Com- 
pany Granted Rate In- 
crease by Popular 
Vote 


An increase of 25 cents per 1,000 
cu. ft. was granted to the Rock Hill 
Gas Company by popular vote of the 
people of Rock Hill. The present 
price being $1.50 gross, $1.40 net; it 
will now be $1.75 gross and $1.65 
net. 

The company had to have an audit 
made to show the City Commission 
that they were losing money before 
they would call an election. The 
above has been the result and the in- 
crease takes effect Sept. 1. 

This journal is indebted to E. R. 
Guard, manager, for the foregoing 
information. 


New Bedford Company 
Makes Good Report 


The annual report of the New 
Bedford Gas & Edison Light Com- 
pany as rendered to the stockhold- 
ers at the annual meeting held re- 
cently, follows: 

Cubic Feet. 


Outeet June 3, 1917......... 721,767,000 

Output June 30, 1916......... 648,098,000 
PE A oe ota ta ibn s wees 73,669,000 
Gain 11 3-10 per cent. 

Meters set June 30, 1917...... 24,322 

Meters set June 30, 1916....... 22,844 
ORD is Scart nce natetn oot a stan 1,478 
Gain 6 4-10 per cent. 

Miles of gas main laid........ 4.41 


New service installed 





New Columbia Gas Well 


Another big gas well flowing 
8,000,000 cu. ft. a day has been 
brought in on the Big Sunday Creek 
tract of the United Fuel Gas Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Columbia 
Gas & Electric Company. 

The well is about a mile further 
north than the one brought in earlier 
in the week and proves up a large 
amount of additional acreage. Drill- 
ing operations have not proceeded 
to a depth where oil bearing sand 
would be encountered, as there was 
such a large amount of gas flowing 
that it was thought best not to waste 
it. As soon as the gas is exhausted 
drilling will be continued. 
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News of the Gas Industry 


Complaint as to Method of 
Notification of Rate 
Increase 


A hearing was held at Harrisburg, 
Pa., recently by Chairman W. D. B. 
Ainey of the Public Service Com- 
mission, on complaints of Erie, 
Corry and Warren against the man- 
ner of the Pennsylvania Gas Com- 
pany in giving notice of an increase 
of rates. It was contended that the 
company did not post tariffs, but 
made advertisement and_ posted 
notices that new tariffs could be seen 
upon application to employees. It 
was contended that it did not consti- 
tute enough notice, to which the 
company answered that wide pub- 
licity had been given. The case is 
preliminary to the general hearing 
on natural gas rates in Northwestern 
Pennsylvania to be held at Oil City 
next month. 


Chehalis, Wash., Plant to 


Increase Rates 


F. C. Brewer, of Brewer & Sey- 
mour, of Tacoma, Wash., principal 
owners of the Chehalis gas plant, 
appeared before the city commis- 
sioners recently. Mr. Brewer asked 
that the annual 2 per cent tax on 
gross receipts charged against the 
company be taken off. He said that 
the increase of coal and equipment 
had so cut into the receipts of the 
corporation that it was not making 
interest on its investment. Mayor 
Coleman said the proposition would 
not be considered and Mr. Brewer 
replied that the only alternative left 
was to raise the rates and the matter 
would probably be taken before the 
public service commission. 





Gas Company Buys Office 
Site in Girard, O. 


The East Ohio Gas Company has 
purchased the Sadie Nelson property 
in the Liberty Street business dis- 
trict of Girard, O. The considera- 
tion, it is understood, was $6,500. 
The site has a frontage of 44 ft., 
equivalent to two business lots. 

The Girard agent with his family 
will move into the dwelling, but later 
the company will erect a shop and 
office building there that will be a 
credit to the street. 
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Gas Hearing on New York 
Heat Unit Standard Set 
for September 18 by 


Public Service 
Commission 


The Public Service Commission of 
New York has set September 18, 
at 2.30 p. m., for a hearing to deter- 
mine. whether the standard for gas 
should be changed from a_ candle 
power to a heat standard, and 
whether the price to be charged for 
gas should be based on the actual 
quantity of heat units furnished per 
1,000 ft. of gas. The hearing is on 
the motion of Commissioner Travis 
H. Whitney, who filed the following 
memorandum in explanation there- 
of: 

‘This Commission on March the 
second, 1916, adopted a hearing reso- 
lution for an investigation ‘ to deter- 
mine and fix standards for the meas- 
urement of illuminating and heating 
power of gas manufactured, dis- 
tributed or sold by gas companies 
within the First District.’ This hear- 
ing order was served on all the oper- 
ating gas companies in the city, and 
hearings were held on March 27, 
1916, and at subsequent times. 

“ Thereafter the Commission au- 
thorized its gas engineer to estab- 
lish testing stations sufficiently scat- 
tered and distributed throughout the 
city so that there might be tests for 
a considerable period of time of the 
gas furnished by the various com- 
panies in the city. 

“ The tests have proceeded so that 
by September the Commission will 
have adequate data upon which to 
come to a conclusion. The testimony 
is in agreement that a heating stand- 
ard is now preferable to a candle- 
power standard, primarily because at 
the very least eighty per cent of the 
gas is used for heating and not for 
lighting purposes. All gas mantle 
lighting depends on heating value 
and not candle power, for the light 
comes from the incandescence of the 
mantle. 

“ Equally important in any consid- 
eration of a standard for gas is the 
relation of the price to that standard. 
At the present time there is a fixed 
price for 1,000 ft. of gas with a 
standard of 22-candle power fixed 
by statute, with the power in the 
Commissioner to change the standard 
and to fix prices. It has seemed to 
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me possible to change the standard 
to a heating basis, and at the same 
time to fix a price having a relation 
to quality as well as quantity. That 
is, if a B.t.u. standard is fixed, 
requirement should be made that the 
price charged shall be for B.t.u.’s 
actually furnished by the companies. 
| have discussed the practicability of 
such relation of rates and standards 
with various persons familiar with 
gas matters. In addition, ata recent 
conference held in Washington at 
the invitation of the Bureau of 
Standards, and attended by repre- 
sentatives of State Commissions and 
gas companies, this point of view 
was discussed. While I am not at 
liberty to state publicly the various 
important matters there discussed, it 
can be stated that there was general 
approval of the possibility of the 
company charging only for B.t.u.’s 
furnished. 

“ The first step is to determine the 
B.t.u.’s now necessarily produced 
to furnish 22-candle power gas and 
fix that heat standard as the quality 
to be furnished for the present price. 
Then the companies may be allowed 
to furnish gas at any heating stand- 
ard that they may wish within lib- 
eral limits, with a charge to consum- 
ers that will vary from the present 
fixed price as the B.tru.’s vary from 
the present quality. 

“The adoption of such new stand- 
ard will allow greater range in the 
raw material, whether coal or gas 
oil, to be used by the companies and 
greater opportunity for economic 
production. 

“In addition, with such change of 
standard the companies will be in a 
position to respond to national re- 
quirements for certain by-products 
necessary for’war purposes, concern- 
ing which the commission has been 
advised. In order, therefore, that 
the matter may proceed under the 
provisions of the Public Service 
Commission law, I recommend the 
institution of a proceeding in which 
after the taking of testimony the 
commission may adopt an order with 
respect to standard of quality and 
price to be charged.” 





Collier Melrose Not to be 
Commandeered 

Shipping board has assured New 
England coal committee that it will 
not commandeer collier Melrose 
owned by New England Gas & Coke 
Company. Board intended to take 
vessel for transatlantic service, but 
this would reduce New England’s 
coal supply by 375,000 tons a year. 
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Westboro, Mass., May Ask 
for Gas 


Westboro board of trade has 
taken up the matter of trying to get 
better service from the Westboro 
Gas & Electric Company, and is to 
start a petition to see how many peo- 
ple desire to use gas, and if the de- 
mand is large enough, the matter will 
be put up to the Westboro Gas & 
Electric Company. 

Westboro merchants and manu- 
facturers have been hit hard during 
the recent storms when the electric 
lighting system went out of com- 
mission. The matter has been taken 
up with the head officials of the com- 
pany, through the executive com- 
mittee of the board of trade. 

John W. Brittan, president of the 
board, said: 

“This lighting question has be- 
come a serious matter. We are de- 
pendent on this company for lights. 
Southboro has both gas and elec- 
tricity, and as the company is organ- 
ized for both, Westboro proposes to 
have gas supplied for cooking pur- 
poses. 

“On account of government 
agents buying up the wood for the 
Ayer camp, the price has jumped $10 
to $12 a cord, and our only relief is 
the use of gas, and it is up to this 
company to furnish it or surrender 
the franchise.” 

Mr. Brittan and Selectman J. P. 
Keating have taken the matter up 
with officials in Boston to see why 
the Marlboro plant was not started 
up to furnish Westboro with light 
when the town lights went out dur- 
ing the storms, but as yet have not 
received a very satisfactory reason. 





Missouri Association Seeks 
Higher Rates 


The Missouri Association of Pub- 
lic Utilities is seeking authority 
from the State Public Service Com- 
mission to increase water, gas and 
electric light rates to meet the “ ap- 
palling increase in operating ex- 
penses,” as the association puts it 
in an application it filed to-day. 

This association controls public 
utilities in 303 cities of Missouri, 
the smaller ones only being included, 
and so reaches every part of the 
State. The association contends 
that within the past year its fuel 
expenses have increased 47 per cent 
and its labor and other operating ex- 
penses, including material, 136 per 
cent. 
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Increase in Price of Gas by 
Providence Company 


It is with many regrets that the 
Providence Gas Company finds itself 
compelled to make a temporary in- 
crease in the price of gas in order to 
in part cover the increased cost due 
to war conditions, effective October 
I, 1917, as reported in the following 
information received from the com- 
pany : 

The increase to be made in price is 
about 15 per cent, or about 15 cents 
per 1,000 ft. of gas, which is less than 
the actual increase in cost of manu- 
facture. 

The gas company fortunately had 
certain long-term contracts for coal, 
etc., some of which have not yet ex- 
pired, and the public has been given 
the benefit of these. If present costs 
continue, a further increase in the 
price of gas will be necessary. 

The costs of most raw materials 
used in gas making are now double 
those prevailing when the present 
schedule of prices was established. 
ror example: 

This cumpany formerly burned 
under its steam boilers buckwheat 
and rice coal that cost 2.50 per ton. 
Two cargoes recently purchased have 
cost $6.40 per ton, or 2! times the 
former price. 

The Lehigh coal used in our water 
gas generators formerly cost $5 per 
ton alongside the company’s whaii. 
On the expiration of the recent con- 
tract no new term-contract could be 
placed, and for two months it was 
impossible to secure a cargo. Mean- 
while the company was compelled 
to use in its water gas generators 
coke from its coal gas retorts which 
could have been readily sold for $9 
and upward per ton. A cargo of 
Broken Lehigh has been purchased 
recently at $7 per ton, but the future 
of obtaining suitable coal at any price 
is sO uncertain that the company is 
compelled to withdraw all coke from 
sale and hold it in reserve for mak- 
ing water gas. 

Water gas has to be enriched with 
so-called “gas oil.” The contract 
recently expired was at 3 cents per 
gdllon. The new contract is at 6% 
cents. Since 3.5 gal. are used for 
each thousand feet of gas, this alone 
adds over 12 cents per thousand to 
the cost of water gas. 

On Westmoreland coal, from 
which coal gas is distilled, a five-year 
contract at $3.50 per ton still has a 
few months to run, and, although the 
coal company could sell this coal 
elsewhere at more than double this 
price, it has faithfully done its best 
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to keep the Providence Gas Com- 
pany supplied. Nevertheless, during 
the year past the coal company has 
fallen short some 15,000 tons in its 
contract deliveries to the Providence 
Gas Company, due to lack of trans- 
portation, car shortage, scarcity of 
labor at mines, etc., and, meanwhile, 
the gas company, in order to en- 
courage shipments, has at its own 
expense chartered special barges and 
met extra charges, increasing the cost 
over that named in the contract by 
about $1 per ton. : 

A strong effort is now being made 
to obtain gas coal to make good this 
shortage in the company’s reserve 
pile, which is provided against con- 
tingencies of delay in winter ship- 
ments; but the best tender yet re- 
ceived for a 5,000-ton cargo was at 
the rate of $10 per ton, or 2.8 times 
the present contract price. 

Cast-iron pipe for repairs and ex- 
tensions which not long ago cost $20 
per ton, now costs $60 per ton. 
Wrought-iron pipe, fittings, and the 
miscellaneous hardware required for 
current maintenance and_ repairs, 
have risen in similar proportion. 
Also cost of labor on the company’s 
works has increased at the rate of 
about $100,000 per year. 

The Providence Gas Company 
trusts that in view of the above facts, 
which are matters of common know!l- 
edge to all familiar with fuel costs, 
its customers will feel that the pres- 
ent increase in price is extremely 
moderate. 

The directors regard it as merely 
temporary, and are hopeful that with 
a return to normal prices of raw ma- 
terial and conditions of labor, and 
with improved methods of manufac- 
ture, it will become practicable to 
reduce prices to a lower basis than 
has heretofore prevailed. 

It may be of interest to note some 
former prices of gas in Providence: 


Prices or Gas 


Per M. 
ee Se re ee $4.09 
Ces Se SSO sc bas ved See RE owes 3.50 
by A Se aad 7 ae ee 3.00 
RN «BMI, thcce Sea ctdeecedice a 3.50 
CUE Rs RS i aiecs sche kes oe¥es 3.00 
OE 2 | Eee 
poe i. ee a 3.00 
I hs. snaty cabs BF oe ema 3.30 
I eS aks go seo cake end nwewe 4.00 
Ry ae ee 4.40 
SN EF hea onbbon cya e sues ane a 3.80 
gs A Ps eth 3.20 
POU SI PRE boos oad Sawn eentake ts 3.50 
Ya er ere 3.20 
CN rn 3.00 
eh > Ca eee 
Le a Se eee 
CREE” BU. ctx Seckcciaysisches Bo 








PAM PRS «56's is Xa sac bales soe on eae 
AE) IE bio io Chet aenmeee 2.00 
2, Serre eee 
Ce) Se: . Serr Ary eee 
2 Mb... os mane ae eae eee 
LSS SS eee eee 
DY Se SR eee 1.90 
October 3: ae een tare eee 1.80 
SUED, ccc sae cadeuss asocae 1.70 
CEE ME oc, vlesiceaahteenesas 6s 1.50 
3 errs eae 1.40 
TL, I fe, oie: ia nso « RSS elu Eee mee 1.30 
EE ci.» 5's sibwaee memes Santee 1.20 
DE SUNG coc. cis cagetiwiehdiosnas 1.10 
BOO Ta. TOG. ois snk cca niiun ens 1.05 
I Is kw vcee cated eaee swe 1.00 
I I 68 ko culate deain ein a heres 95 
TE NE soo vac cece benea eon ius 20 
NG PEE. ins ccc cee ance ces 85 


In the above, the highest net price 

tc small consumers is given. 
CHARACTER OF SERVICE 

Gas will be sold and delivered in 
the Riverside district of the town of 
East Providence to all consumers at 
the following rates: 

RATES 

For the first 10,000 cu. ft. used in 
any one month, $1.25 per thousand 
cubic feet gross; $1.15 per thousand 
cubic feet net. 

For the next 15,000 cu. ft. used in 
any one month, $1.20 per thousand 
cubic feet gross; $1.10 per thousand 
cubic feet net. 

For the next 25,000 cu. ft. used in 
any one month, $1.15 per thousand 
cubic feet gross; $1.05 per thousand 
cubic feet net. 

For the next 50,000 cu. ft. used in 
any one month, $1.10 per thousand 
cubic feet gross; $1 per thousand 
cubic feet net. 

For the next 100,000 cu. ft. used 
in any one month, $1.05 per thousand 
cubic feet gross; 95 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet net. 

For all in excess of 200,000 cu. ft. 
used in any one month, $1 per thou- 
sand cubic feet gross; 90 cents per 
thousand cubic feet net. 

The discount of 10 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet will be allowed on 
gross amounts of monthly bills ren- 
dered under this schedule, if such 
bills are paid within 15 days from the 
date of the bills. 

A minimum rate of 50 cents per 
month will be charged subject to a 
refund if the consumer’s bill exceeds 
$6 per year. 

The above rates are to become 
effective on October 1, 1917, and will 
apply to all bills rendered on and 
after that date. 


CHARACTER OF SERVICE 
Gas will be sold and delivered in 
the cities of Providence and Crans- 
ton, and the towns of North Provi- 
dence, Johnston, Smithfield, War- 
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wick and East Providence, except 
the Riverside district, to all consum- 
ers at the following rates: 

RATES 

For the first 10,000 cu. ft. used in 
any one month, $1.10 per thousand 
cubic feet gross; $1 per thousand 
cubic feet net. 

For the next 15,000 cu. ft. used in” 
any one month, $1.05 per thousand 
cubic feet gross; 95 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet net. 

For the next 25,000 cu. ft. used in 
any one month, $1 per thousand 
cubic feet gross; 90 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet net. 

For the next 50,000 cu. ft. used in 
any one month, 95 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet gross;.85 cents per 
thousand cubic feet net. 

For the next 100,000 cu. ft, used in 
any one month, go cents per thousand 
cubic feet gross; 80 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet net. 

For all in excess of 200,000 cu. ft. 
used in any one month, 85 cents per 
thousand cubic feet gross; 75 cents 
per thousand cubic feet net. 

The discount of 10 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet will be allowed on 
gross amounts of monthly bills ren- 
dered under this schedule, if such 
bills are paid within 15 days from the 
date of the bills. 

A minimum rate of 50 cents per 
month will be charged subject to a 
refund if the consumer’s bill exceeds 
$6 per year. 

The above rates are to become 
effective on October 1, 1917, and will 
apply to all bills rendered on and 
after that date. 


Complaint Against Heated 
Canal Water 

The claim that the heating of the 
canal water by using it to cool con- 
denser engines in’the gas company’s 
plant is detrimental to buildings on 
the canal is made by the Atkins & 
Pearce Manufacturing Company, 
cotton goods manufacturers, in an 
injunction suit filed in Superior 
Court, against the Union Gas & 
Electric Company. The plaintiffs’ 
plant is at the canal and [:ggleston 
Avenue, Cincinnati. It is alleged 
that after being used by the gas com- 
pany to cool its engines, the water 
has a temperature of 100 to 130 de- 
grees, giving rise to noxious odors 
and gases, as well as injuring the 
building and machinery. The suit 
asks for an injunction restraining 
the gas company from discharging 
the heated water into the canal 
again. Littleford, James, Ballard & 
Frost are attorneys for the plaintiffs. 
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Chemical Industries Expo- 
sition Announces Its 
Program 


The Third National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries which opens on 
Sept. 24 in the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, will be one of the largest 
expositions of its kind ever held at 
any place in the world. It will 
occupy three floors of the Grand 
Central Palace, and have about 350 
exhibitors. 

The exposition will cover all the 
ramifications of chemical industry, 
and men in every branch of indus- 
try will find therein the materials 
and machinery that they are using 
and can apply in their operations. 

This is an exposition for the ut- 
most in efficiency and progress, many 
of the exhibitors bringing out their 
most recent improvements for the 
first time, showing equipment and 
materials that can reduce cost or in- 
crease production in many fields. It 
is an exposition for many inspira- 
tions. 

In it there has been arranged a 
section of exhibits showing the 
“Southern Opportunity ”—the op- 
portunity the South holds for the 
financier, manufacturer and chem- 
ist ; these exhibits are being made by 
many important organizations in the 
South and of the more important 
railroads that are keen upon the de- 
velopment of their industrial possi- 
bilities. 

A section of exhibits for the 
“ Pulp and Paper Industry,” another 
group of exhibits, will have active 
interest for rubber manufacturers; 
there are a group for the textile in- 
dustries, and the American dyestuff 
industry will be found well repre- 
sented. 

Altogether the exposition is looked 
forward to by men all over the world, 
who are writing to the managers, to 
be an unusual success, and with the 
interesting program, having many 
splendid features, that follows, bids 
fair to meet the expectations. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 24 
Afternoon—Opening Addresses : 


Dr. C. H. Herty, Chairman, Expo- 
sition Advisory Committee and Edi- 
tor Journal of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry. 

Dr. Julius Stieglitz, President 
American Chemical Society. 

Dr. C. C. Fink, President Ameri- 
can Electrochemical Society. 

Dr. G. W. Thompson, President 
American Institute, Chemical Engi- 
neers. 


Evening— Motion Pictures: 

1. Hydraulic Power Development. 
(4 reels. ) 

2. Making a Giant Steam Tur- 
bine. (General Electric Co., 1 reel.) 

(a) Handling Pig Iron. 

(b) Filling the Cupola and Pour- 
ing Castings. 

(c) Machinery and Assembling 
the Castings. 

3. Generation of Electric Power. 
(2 reels. ) 

4. Transmission of 
Power. (1 reel.) 

5. The Fixation of Atmospheric 
Nitrogen by Electricity at Niagara 
Falls, and Feeding the Soil with the 
Products. (American Cyanamid 
Co., 2 reels. ) 

6. The King of the Rails, or the 
Evolution of Transportation. (Gen- 
eral Electric Co., 3 reels.) 


Electric 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 


Afternoon—Motion Pictures: 

1. Carpet Weaving. (1 reel.) 

2. Manufacture and Use of Wool 
and Its Products. (2 reels.) 

3. Cotton as a Source of Wealth 
—Growing and Manufacturing Its 
Products. (3 reels.) 

4. The Manufacture of Leather 
and Its Products. (1 reel.) 

(a) Tanning. 

(b) Working up Leather. 

(c) Manufacturing of Shoes. 

5. The Manufacture of Glass. 
(3 reels.) 

Lecture: Dr. Alexander Silver- 
man, “ Class Manufacture.” (Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh.) 


Evening—Addresses : 

Dr. M. T. Bogert, Chairman 
Chemical Committee, National Re- 
search Council, “ The Operation and 
Work of the National Research 
Council for the National Weal.” 

Dr. F.. W. Taussig, Chairman 
U. S. Tariff Commission, “ The 
Tariff Commission and Its Opera- 
tion.” 

Dr. Grinnell Jones, Chemist to 
U. S. Tariff Commission, ‘“ The 
Tariff Commission and Its Opera- 
tion with Reference to the Chemi- 
cal Schedule.” 

Motion Pictures: 

Production of Spelter and Manu- 
facture of Lead Products. 

(a) Mining Zinc and Lead Ore in 
Oklahoma. 

(b) Smelting for Lead and Zinc 
at Joplin and Henrietta. 

(c) Production of Sublimed Lead 
Pigment from the Ore by the Fume 
Process. 

(d) Manufacture of Carbonate 
of Lead for Paint Pigment. 
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(e) Manufacture of Lead Paints, 
accompanied by descriptive discus- 
sion, by John R. MacGregor, assist- 
ant general sales manager, Eagle- 
Picher Lead Co. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 
Afternoon—Meeting of the Techni- 
cal Association Pulp and Paper 
Industry. 
Motion Pictures: 

1. Manufacture of Linen Bond 

paper. (1 reel.) 


2. The Cordage Industry. (5 
reels. ) 

3. Manufacture of Paint. (3 
reels. ) 


4. The Soap Industry. (1 reel.) 

5. The Manufacture of Perfumes. 
“ The. Spirit of the Flowers.” (1 
reel. ) 

Evening—Addresses : 

Mr. W. S. Kies, Vice-President, 
National City Bank, “ The Develop- 
ment of Export Trade with South 
America.” 

Dr. L. H. Baekeland, Member 
Naval Consulting Board, “ The 
Future of the American Chemical 
Industry.” 

Motion Pictures: 

1. The Coal, Coke and By-Prod- 
ucts Industry. (The Barrett Co., 2 
reels. ) 

(a) Coal Mining Operations. 

(b) Old and New Methods of 
Coking Coal. 

(c) Recovery of By-Products. 

(d) Use and Results from Am- 
monium Sulphate as a Fertilizer. 

2. The Asphalt Industry. ( Bar- 
ber Asphalt Paving Co. ) 

(a) Removing Asphalt from 
Trinidad and Bermudez Lakes. 

(b) Transportation of Raw As- 
phalt. 

(c) Refining and Manufacturing. 

(d) Building Roads and Streets. 

(e) Manufacture of Prepared 
Roofings and Other Products. 

3. The Petroleum Industry. Shoot- 
ing the Lake View Gusher. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 
Afternoon—Symposium on National 
Resources tor Chemical and 
Allied Industries. 
Speakers: 
Mr. C. H. Crawford, assistant to 


“president, Nashville, Chattanooga & 


St. Louis Railway. 

Mr. V. V. Kelsey, Chemist-Indus- 
trial Agent, Carolina, Clinchfield & 
Ohio Railway. 

Dr. T. P. Maynard, Mineralogist- 
Geologist, Central of Georgia Rail- 
way. 

Dr. E. A. Schubert, Mineralogist- 
Geologist, Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way. 
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Mr. J. H. Watkins, Geologist, 
Southern Railway. 

Evening Meeting—The American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
Motion Pictures: 

The Metal Industries. 

1. Silver—‘‘ The Treasure of the 
Incas.” (2 reels.) 

2. Gold—“ The Basis of Busi- 
ness.” (1 reel.) 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 
Afternoon—Motion Pictures: 

1. Asbestos as Fire Protection. 
(1 reel.) 

2. Building of Roads and Their 
Maintenance. (Du Pont de Nemours 
Co., 2 reels.) ‘ 

3. Farming with Dynamite. (Du 
Pont de Nemours Co., 1 reel.) 

4. The Sugar Industry. (4 reels.) 

5. The Flour Industry. (2 reels.) 
Evening—Meeting New York Sec- 

tion, American Chemical So- 
ciety. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 


Afternoon—Motion Pictures: 

1. The Manufacture of Portland 
Cement. (1 reel.) 

2. Triumph of the Ultramicro- 
scope. Seeing Invisible Colloid Par- 
ticles. (1 reel.) 

3. The Milk Industry. (2 reels.) 

4. Preparation of Condensed Milk 
(3 reels.) 





Illinois Coal Troubles— 
Strike Threatened 


Although the President has insured 
a reasonable price for coal during the 
period of the war the gas producing 
companies dependent upon Illinois 
coal are in as bad a plight as ever if 
not worse, for they are threatened 
with a general strike of coal miners. 
A complete tie-up of all the mines in 
Illinois if the prices fixed by the 
President are put into effect has been 
predicted by Frank Farrington, head 
of the Illinois United Mine Workers 
Union. 

Union officials will be almost pow- 
erless to prevent a strike unless the 
men are granted wage increases by 
Sept. 1, Mr. Farrington said. On 
the other hand, the operators claim 
it will be impossible for them to 
grant more wages under the rates 
fixed by the President. 

“Dozens of petitions are in cir- 
culation among the miners asking a 
joint conference for the considera- 
tion of an increase in wages,” said 
Mr. Farrington. “ Some of the peti- 
tions are demanding as much as $1.25 
a ton for mining or 51 cents more 
than is now being paid.” 


In order to prevent a coal famine 
such as would result from a general 
strike of Illinois miners, officials of 
the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica are doing all they can, they say, to 
induce those miners already on strike 
to return and to prevent the proposed 
general walkout. 

On Aug. 25 Mr. Farrington said, 
“Last Saturday there were 140 idle 
coal mines in Illinois. To-day there 
are only six and if any of these are 
not working next Monday the char- 
ters of the local unions will be re- 
voked.” 

Chief Justice Orrin C. Carter, who 
was appointed State Coal Adminis- 
trator by Governor Lowden after 
making a thorough study of the situ- 
ation, has issued a warning of a mid- 
winter coal shortage and urges all 
consumers to put in their supply now 
while the coal and the cars are avail- 
able. 





1000 Fixtures Represent an 
Initial Order on One 
Design 


An interesting bowl and fixture of 
very correct design and neat in ap- 
pearance is being exploited by 
the Welsbach Company of Glou- 
cester, N. J. The fixture is known 
as No. 1,646 of Sheraton design and 
equipped with No. 1,512 bowl, crys- 
tal, roughed outside. 

Any bow! not less than 7% in. in 
depth with 14 or 16-in. flange neck 
may be used. 

One gas company has seen the 
great prospects offered in this design 
and has ordered 1,000 of these fix- 
tures. . 

About Oct. 1 the bowl shown in 
this illustration will be put on the 
market with colored decorations. 
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Mohawk Gas Company 
Buys Office Site 


The Mohawk Gas Company of 
Schenectady, N. Y., through L. E. 
Cass, manager of the coke depart- 
ment, has purchased from James 
i}. Bramhall of Cohoes the site on 
Van Schaick Avenue, at present 
occupied by the paper bag coke 
factory of the company. Two years 
ago the company embarked in the 
coke business on the East Side and 
at that time secured a lease of the 
property which they occupy at pres- 
ent with an option to purchase at the 
end of two years. 


Rates at Cadillac, Mich., 
Increased 


The Cadillac Gas Light Company 
has been forced to increase its rates, 
according to recent news received, 
It is stated by Mr. Donahue, the 
manager of the Cadillac plant, that 
his company regrets the necessity of 
this action, but in the face of con- 
stant loss on their operation in the 
city are compelled to take it. The 
proposed increase in the net price of 
gas is from $1 per thousand feet to 
$1.25. In connection with the an- 
nouncement, a showing is made by 
the gas company as to the prices paid 
for gas in other cities in Cadillac’s 
class in that particular section of the 
state and elsewhere. The average 
price is a bit beyond the new price 
named for Cadillac. Of the cities of 
that section, Traverse City now pays 
$1.25 per thousand feet for gas; 
Manistee, $1.19; Ludington, $1.19; 
Petoskey, $1.35, and Cheboygan 
$1.26. This showing, in view of the 
further statement that even before 
the great increase in the price of coal 
and labor and of all gas-making oper- 
ations the Cadillac Gas Light Com- 
pany had been doing business at an 
actual loss, makes the gas company’s 
action appear quite necessary if it 
is to continue in business operation 
here. 





Brockton Quarter Meters 
Are Changed for 
New Rates 


A corps of young men are being 
employed by the Brockton Gas Light 
Company to make the changes in the 
quarter meters to correspond with 
the change in the price of gas. 
There are some 9,000 quarter meters 
in use in the city and most of them 
have now been regulated. 
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May Drill Gas Well at 
Beaver, Pa. 


Rather than spend $10,000 to in- 
stall a new power plant at the water 
works, Beaver, Pa., Borough Council 
decided to give Beaver citizens an 
portunity to raise a fund of approxi- 
mately $1,800 to drill a gas well from 
which to procure fuel to run the 
present plant. If the test should 
prove successful, the money will be 
returned to the subscribers, but if the 
well should prove of no value the 
subscribers would lose their subscrip- 
tions. 

The suggestion was discussed at 
length in council. It is doubtful if 
the council could lawfully use public 
funds raised by taxation for such a 
purpose. The suggestion of the pub- 
lic subscription fund was the out- 
come of the discussion, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to interview 
citizens and determine if the fund can 
be raised. Gas wells drilled years 
ago in the vicinity of the pumping 
station are said to have contained 
sufficient gas to operate the plant. 
Whether the well will be drilled de- 
pends on whether enough men are 
willing to subscribe to a fund for 
drilling and to take the ris!-. 
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Boston Hotels Equipping 
with Gas 


“During the past year many of 
the hotels of Boston have discarded 
coal in their kitchens in favor of gas. 
The Victoria, the Thorndike, the 
Beaconsfield and the Tavern already 
have their gas ranges in, and speak 
very highly of the promptness with 
which they are prepared to serve and 


the excellent results due to the 
superior regulation that the gas 
ranges afford. 

“The Lenox, the Empire, the 


Tuileries, the Georgian, and lastly 
the Hotel Brunswick, have all or- 
dered complete gas equipment for 
their kitchens, and are awaiting their 
delivery. The comparative cost of 
gas and coal for any use cannot be 
made entirely on a heat value basis, 
as the promptness of service, the uni- 
form and definite results, the cleanli- 
ness, and the absence of dust and the 
noise incident to handling coal and 
ashes, have a distinct monetary value 
when the question of gas is taken 
under consideration.” 

The above reading notice inserted 
in the Boston papers was backed up 
by the following advertisement ap- 
pearing on the same page and shows 
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Worcester Company Refuses 


Coke Orders 


President and general manager 
Dana D. Barnum of the Worcester 
Gas Light Company has announced 
that the company is refusing orders 
for the sale of coke to its customers 
because it is conserving its supply of 
coke to use in the manufacture of gas 
in case of any shortage of coal, such 
as has been rumored. The coke is 
a by-product manufactured by the 
company. It is also to be used in 
the manufacture of gas, for which 
the company has just installed new 
machinery. 





an attractive method of advertising 
appeal used by the Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Company: 


New Home of Grand Rapids 
Company Nearly Ready 


The Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Company will occupy its new build- 
ing on Division Avenue, N., early in 
September, moving from Pearl 
Street and Ottawa Avenue, N. W., 
where it has been located for twenty- 
five years. The new building has 
been erected by the A. D. Rathbone 
estate and is 80 by 104 ft., three 
stories, terra cotta front and fireproof 
construction. 
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Big Increase in Kansas 
Natural Gas Rate 


After the meters are read Septem- 
ber 1, all gas that is used by the 
Leavenworth, Kan., consumers will 
cost 60 cents a thousand cubic feet, 
net. If bills are not paid on or be- 
fore the tenth day of the month, the 
price will be 66 cents. The Leaven- 
worth Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany has received the official order 
to make the change in price, and offi- 
cials are now preparing to put the 
new rates into effect September I. 

On that day the gas company will 
start reading all meters. Consumers 
will pay for all gas used until the 
final meter reading at the present 
rate. After that the 60-cent price 
will be in effect. Users will pay their 
first bills made out on this basis 
October 1. 

The order authorizing the increase 
in gas rates was made by Judge 
Booth in the Federal court at 
Minneapolis, July 31. Among the 
clauses in the order is one requiring 
a pro rata distribution of gas to all 
cities on the mains. Every city 
served by the Kansas Natural will 
receive an amount of gas in propor- 





tion to the number of meters in- 
stalled. 
: 
: 
; 
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ARTHUR KNEISEL, National Treas- 
urer for the American Association 
of Engineers, died in Chicago on 
August 17,1917. He was one of the 
original promoters of the association 
and was secretary up to this year. 
As a writer of technical articles, he 
always stood for the principle of 
“elevating the engineering profes- 
sion and receiving recognition for the 
engineer.” Mr. Kneisel was born in 
Lexington, Ky., in 1880, and received 
his early education in the Lexington 
schools, later graduating from the 
University of Kentucky. He came 
to Chicago over fifteen years ago and 
was engaged as a telephone engineer 
and patent attorney. At the time of 
his death he was president of the 
Utilities Development & Sales Com- 
pany. 

Witiiam A. Ropinson, salesman 
of the Spencer (Mass.) Gas Com- 
pany, has accepted a similar position 
with the Clinton ( Mass.) Gas Light 
Company. 
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M. S. SLOAN has recently been ap- 
pointed vice-president and general 
manager of the New Orleans (La.) 
Railway & Light Company. 


Joun J. FitzGera.p, for the past 
forty-two years an employee of the 
Washington (D. C.) Gas Light 
Company, died recently. 


THe New Beprorp ( Mass.) Gas 
& Epison Licut Company held its 
annual meeting of the stockholders 
on Monday, August 20, and the fol- 
lowing directors were elected for the 
ensuing year: Lot B. Gates, Clarence 
A. Cook, Frank H. Gifford, Henry 
M. Knowles, Parkman M. Lund, 
John S. Perry, William H. Pitman, 
Oliver Prescott, Charles R. Price, 
and Frederic Taber. Mr. Price was 
~ also elected treasurer and clerk. 


A. K. QUINN, president of the 
Newport (R. I.) Gas Light Com- 
pany was host at a clambake which 
was served to a large number of gas 
men, who were inspecting the New- 
port plant. Among those present 
were: A. T. Smith and J. F. Wether- 
bee of the Gas Machinery Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio; N. F. Norton 
and Paul Norton of Nashua, N. H.; 
B. Smart of Portland, Me.; C. J. 
Humphrey and F. Sargent of Law- 
rence; N. Anderson of Lynn; C. 
Pritchard of Beverly; F. Jennings of 
Framingham, N. G. Gifford of East 
Boston; J. E. Nute and R. Buchmin- 
ster of Fall River; T. M. Trares of 
New Haven; S. J. Fowler and B. 
Thayer of Charlestown; J. F. Wing 
and J. H. Gould of Boston; T. 
Hountze and H. A. Allyn of Provi- 
dence, and J. F. Kennedy of Cam- 
bridge. 


H. R. Rocers succeeded H. F. 
Finley as manager at Tiffin, Ohio, of 
the Logan Natural Gas & Fuel Com- 
pany. 


Hon. Dana MALone, a director 
of the Greenfield (Mass.) Gas 
Light Company died recently from 
a fall sustained while riding. He 
was sixty years of age and had been 
a member of both branches of the 
Legislature, a district attorney and 
holder of other offices. 


Str WiLtt1AM MortiMer CLark, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario died recently. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1858. He 
was president of the Toronto Mort- 
gage Company, and a director of the 
Toronto Gas Company and several 
other prominent concerns. 


GEORGE Russett, formerly with 
the El Paso (Texas) Gas Company, 
was recently appointed head of the 
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commercial gas arc light department 
of the Omaha (Neb.) Gas Com- 
pany. 

Harry WarNeER, for years secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Spokane 
(Wash.) Gas & Fuel Company, has 
been appointed general manager of 
the company, succeeding Robert R. 
Choate, who was recently transferred 
to a Philadelphia holding of the 
Henry L. Doherty Company, which 
controls the Spokane company. Mr. 
Warner has been with the company 
about ten years, prior to which time 
he was with the Lincoln ( Neb.) Gas 
& Electric Light Company, another 
property operated by the Doherty 
syndicate. 





Societies and 
Associations 





‘cavanonnunanennenneersnnenns 





THE OmAHA (NeEs.) Gas Com- 
FANY held its annual picnic Satur- 
day, August 18, at Manawa Park. 
A series of games and contests were 
participated in and a big picnic din- 
ner was spread in Shady Grove. 


THE AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 
ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS of 
Norwegian birth or descent are to 
hold a congress at the Chicago 
Norske Klub, September 27, 28 and 
29. A recent four-page letter asks 
the various engineers in the country 
to subscribe to the publication of a 
book containing photographs, bio- 
graphical notes and information re- 
garding the activities of the engi- 
neers and architects of Norwegian 
birth or descent in this country and 
Canada. A request for photographs 
was made at the same time the sub- 
scription of $5 was asked. The 
letter is signed by Joachim G. Giaver, 
chairman. 





| Construction Notes 
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New $500,000 Plant to Be 
Built at Fresno, Cal. 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany will begin immediate construc- 
tion of a new gas plant south of Bel- 
mont Avenue, Fresno, Cal., near the 
Associated Pipe Line Company’s sta- 
tion and the Southern Pacific rail- 
road yards, the new plant to repre- 
sent a cost of $500,000. A large part 
of the equipment at G and Mariposa 
Streets will be moved to the new 








wn 


plant, but not until the new unit is 
ready to deliver gas. 

The reason for the change is the 
growth of the city demanding en- 
largement, which would be difficult 
at the present location. The new site 
covers 7% acres. It was bought 
from the Button tract. About $200,- 
ooo of the cost of the plant will rep- 
resent cash outlay for new machinery 
and equipment. The gas holder at 
the old site will be retained to equal- 
ize the pressure in the city, and a 
larger one will be erected at the new 
site. 

BIGGER PLANT NEEDED 

Expansion at the present location 
would have required going out of the 
block and buying expensive proper- 
ties. The new site will also do away 
with the old system of handling fuel 
oil. A new 15,000 oil tank will be in- 
stalled near the spur track to be com- 
pleted. New gas mains will be nec- 
essary to connect the present holder 
with the new one. New 16, 12 and 
10-in. mains will be laid on Bel- 
mont and Nielsen Avenues. The 
new system will not require the tear- 
ing up of paved streets. A consider- 
able amount was expended last year 
on the present plant, and it was found 
that if further enlargements were 
made, it would be necessary to lay a 
new 16-in. main to the heart of the 
city. 

The new unit will have a 450 
horsepower boiler, two new Jones 
gas sets and new purifiers. The 
mains will tie the central part of the 
city and the Arlington Heights dis- 
trict requiring greatest pressure 
closer together. The new holder will 
have 1,000,000 cu. ft. capacity. 

“The time had come when we 
needed more equipment,” said M. I. 
Neely, the district manager. “ Steel 
is almost impossible to buy, but the 
company has one or two idle plants 
where larger plants have been built 
in the near region. We will draw 
upon one at Martin Station for our 
boiler, and will get other equipment 
from San Jose. 


GROWTH AT FRESNO 

“We had previously investigated 
the natural gas fields and found that 
practically all the available gas is 
going to Los Angeles, and that even 
the Midway field has passed its peak 
as a producer. Coalinga does not 
produce enough gas for its own use. 
The new wells to be bored in other 
regions will be used to augment the 
existing supplies. It would also take 
years to get pipe-line materials. 
Fresno is growing, and the use of gas 
in the homes and factories is increas- 
ing. So we will enlarge ovr plant.” 
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E. H. Martin, who built the San 
Jose plant, is to superintend con- 
struction. It is estimated that nearly 
$200,000 will be expended, largely in 
Fresno, for labor and materials with- 
ina year. The main buildings are to 
be concrete and steel. The big house 
on the tract will be used for the con- 
struction crews. [Eventually the 
boiler house on G Street will be 
moved to the new site for a shop. 


New Bedford Gas and Edi- 
son to Build $1,000,000 
Power Station 


Practically $1,000,000 expenditure 
has been decided upon by the Union 
Street Railway Company of New 
Bedford, Mass., which is about to 
build a power station to meet increas- 
ing demands upon its generating 
capacity. The new station will about 
double the present equipment of the 
power plant. The building will be 
erected upon the company’s present 
wharf. It will be of brick, 80x 115 
ft., and 7o ft. high, with a concrete 
chimney. It will be equipped with a 
30-ton crane. 

Plans and arrangements for the 
station were prepared by the Harry 
M. Hope Engineering Company of 
3oston. This company also will 
supervise the construction of the 
building and the installation of the 
equipment. Work upon the plant 
will be begun immediately, and it is 
expected that it will be completed 
within a year. 

Owing to the increasing demand 
of manufacturing plants here for 
electric current as a substitution for 
steam power, the New Bedford Gas 
& Edison Light Company will build 
a large addition to its power plant 
recently finished. The addition will 
be built of brick, concrete and steel, 
to be 60 x go ft. and 75 ft. high. It 
will be a fireproof building through- 
out and will house a 15,000 kw. tur- 
bine generator and auxiliary electri- 
cal equipment. Stone & Webster are 
the engineers and contractors. 





Connecticut Company 
Building Wall 
Under Water 


Laying a stone wall under water 
is one of the feats being performed 
at Waterside, Conn., by a diver em- 
ployed by the General Contract & 
Engineering Company of 49 Broad- 
way, New York, which is accom- 
plishing the engineering work now 
going on at the plant of the Stam- 
ford Gas & Electric Company. E. J. 
Connor, superintendent of the com- 


pany, is having the stone wall con- 
structed to keep the dirt on the back- 
fill from being washed out. 

The next task for the diver is to 
“ wash in” the piles. This is neces- 
sary on account of the extreme hard- 
ness of the gravel bottom. This con- 
sists in washing a hole into the gravel 
with a jet of water operating at tre- 
mendous pressure. The pile is then 
placed in the holes washed out, prop- 
erly aligned, and then cemented in 
around the base, which holds them 
firmly in the bed of the stream. 

The work being done at the plant 
of the Stamford Gas & Electric 
Company is attracting considerable 
attention in engineering circles, as it 
is the first time that intake wells 
have been installed under the plans 
used by the General Contract & En- 
gineering Company. 

Workmen are now busy replacing 
the dock, part of which was practi- 
cally sawed out in order to install the 
big wells, which weigh 150 tons each. 
Just when the work will be com- 
pleted is problematical. The pumps 
and motors have been ordered and 
are expected to arrive the first of 
next year. 





Main Extension Progressing 
in Springfield, O. 

By the first of October the new 
twelve-inch gas main will be com- 
pleted between Selma and Cedarville, 
according to announcement made by 
Superintendent E. D. Abbott of the 
Springfield Gas Company. This line 
will give Springfield, Ohio, an addi- 
tional supply of gas direct from the 
main pipe line. 

All of the work included in the 
agreement with City Manager C. E. 


Ashburner is being rapidly com-_ 


pleted, Mr. Abbott said. It was his 
opinion that Springfield is going to be 
in better shape for natural gas next 
winter than a year ago. He felt that 
there would be an adequate supply. 

The old gas plant in the western 
part of the city is being made ready 
for an emergency. 





New Gas Plant at Alma, 
Michigan 

The Gratiot County Gas Com- 
pany, Alma, Mich., will immediately 
break ground for a new building, 
which will greatly increase capacity 
of the company. The new building 
will be of brick, two stories in height, 
and 60 x 40 feet in dimensions. R. B. 
Wagner and E. J. Wagner, former 
Grand Rapids men, are interested in 
the concern. 
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Extensions of the Provi- 
dence Gas Company 
The Providence Gas Company in 
laying gas mains from East Previ- 
dence to Warren pushed through 
Barrington to give a supply of gas 
to the Bristol County Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. Men are now en- 
gaged in laying pipe along the side 
of the Long Swamp road, from 
Peck’s Corner at West Barrington, 
and in a few weeks will have ex- 
tended the line toward Barrington 

Centre. 





Extension Permit Granted 
at Lawrence, Mass. 


At a meeting of the selectmen re- 
cently permission was given to the 
Lawrence ( Mass.) Gas Company to 
extend its main on Railroad Avenue, 
Lawrence. 





Contracts for Additional 
Water Gas Equipment 
Indicate Rapid  In- 
crease in Business of 
Detroit Company 


The recent award of a contract for 
two new I1-ft. water gas sets for 
Station B by the Detroit’ City Gas 
Company indicates clearly that com- 
pany’s rapidly increasing business. 
The new equipment will have a daily 
capacity of 7,000,000 cu. ft. There 
is now being completed at another 
station additional equipment which 
will likewise have a capacity of 
7,000,000 cu. ft. The equipment for 
the Station B extension includes: 
Generating apparatus, condensers, 
purifiers and. auxiliary equipment. 
The water gas sets, which will be 
provided for future waste heat 
boilers, are to be obtained from the 
Gas Machinery Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Work on the founda- 
tions for them has already been 
started. 





Gas Regulator Installed in 
Rock Island, IIl. 


The Peoples Power Company of 
Rock Island, Ill., has just installed a 
new governor on its gas mains at 
Eleventh Street and Tenth Avenue, 
Rock Island, to relieve complaint of 
low gas pressure in that end of the 
city. The governor is installed at 
the connection between the high 
pressure and low pressure pipes and 
will regulate the flow of gas to such 
an extent that the people will have 
an equal flow of gas at all hours of 
the day. The experiment is being 
tried and proving a success. 
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